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Ce ee caEEEEEIEEAD SEENON 
LOS ANGELES TO HAVE 
MUNICIPAL LAUNDRIES 


Free Public Baths and a Municipal 
Newspaper Are Also Among the 
Improvements 








Women’s love of cleanliness is pro- 
verbial, The news that the women of 
Los Angeles had been enfranchised 
and had cast a big vote is quickly fol- 
lowed by the announcement that that 
city is going to add to its facilities for 
keeping clean. Arrangements have 
already been made for municipal 
baths and municipal laundries. The 
public bathing establishments, the dis- 
patches say, are to be four in number, 
and will be built in “those sections of 
the city where a great majority of the 
population cannot afford such a lux- 
ury as a bath as often as necessary.” 
In each of these buildings there will 
be a fully-equipped free laundry, in or- 
der that the bathers may wash their 
clothes and dry them before leaving 
the municipal bathhouse. 

The principle of municipal wash- 
houses might well be carried further. 
Jane Addams has pointed out that in 
many foreign countries washing day 
is thoroughly enjoyed by the women, 
because they take the clothes down to 
the river, and wash them together, 
laughing and chatting as they do it. 
When they come to this country, each 
woman does her washing alone, in a 
cramped room which the steam and 
suds make uncomfortable for her and 
her family, and wash-day becomes a 
time of dread. Miss Addams advo- 
cates municipal wash-houses as a re- 
lief for these poor women. 

Legislation has put some restric: 
tions upon the employment of women 


and after their confinement, but bend- 
ing over a washtub is particularly bad 
for a prospective mother, and if she 
is poor, she generally has to keep on 
doing it for her family up to the time 
of childbirth, and as soon after as she 
can stand. In a municipal laundry 
she would have the use of the most 
improved modern machinery, and 
could do it with much more ease. 





CLUB WOMEN AT ST. LOUIS 
TALK VOTES FOR WOMEN 





Meeting of General Federation Board 
Fills Press with Suffrage interviews 
—Of the Board’s Fifteen Members, 
Three Are Voters and Three Others 
Are Suffrage Leaders 





One would hardly think that the 
holding of a board meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
would be cf any special interest to 
suffragists, but St. Louis’s experience 
this week speaks quite to the con- 
rary. 

The General Federation Board 
came, fifteen strong, representing as 
many sections of the country, and of 
course attended to their scheduled 
work, preparatory to the California 
Biennial; but as far as the great news- 
paper-reading public were concerned, 
they were here solely to express them- 
selves on suffrage; for the papers 
were full of their views on that sub- 
ject. 

This naturally did not include inter- 
views with their president, as Mrs. 
Philip Moore is a resident of St. Louis, 
and her position is well known, as she 
has consistently stood for limited suf- 
frage. To her must be given the 
honor of having brought the hitherto 
tabooed subject out into the light, dur- 
ing her first term of office, at the Cin- 
cinnati Biennial two years ago. 

For Mrs. Moore is too able and far- 
seeing to think it wise for club women 
to shut their ears to suffrage in this 
age of the world, especially when 
three of their official family are voters 
in the Western States, Mrs. Josiah 
Cowles of California, Mrs. Frank N. 
Sheik of Wyoming, and Mrs. C. H. 
McMahon of Utah, and three others 
are active suffrage leaders, Mrs. Ru- 
dolph Bilankenburg, for seventeen 





(Continued on Page 19) 
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BRANDEIS SEES GOOD 
IN WOMEN’S VOTES 


Says the New Problems of Our New 
Time Need Women’s Help to Solve 
Them—Thinks Idle Rich Women 
Need Ballot Even More Than the 
Poor—Four Hours’ Work Per Day 
Enough. 





Louis D. Brandeis was in Minne- 
sota recently, and was interviewed by 
the Minneapolis Tribune on the ever- 
burning subject of woman suffrage. 

“It’s coming fast, isn’t it?” he said, 
smiling. “Practical considerations 
brought me to suffrage. I was active- 
ly opposed to it 25 years ago. But we 
have a different set of probems td 
deal with now, social and industrial 
problems, instead of political and busi- 
ness problems in the narrow sense of 
the word. And men can’t solve them 
alone. They haven’t the knowledge, 
or the sympathy, or the time, or the 
intensity of conviction to solve them 
without women. The problems of 
women and children in industry, of 
conditions of living, of education, are 
problems that concern women.” 

“Do you think voting would help 
them to solve those problems, Mr. 
Brandeis?” 

Will Help Women Most 

“No doubt of it. But voting would 
give the greatest help of all to wom- 
en themselves. Particularly to the 
rich, the idle women. Working wom- 
en need the ballot, but the others 








need it more. The life of the ordinary 
well-to-do woman is most unfortunate 
in its vapidness.” 

Mr. Brandeis believes in women 
working. He said he had several 
women of remarkable ability in his 
own Office. One of them, he said, 
was at the head of a department of 
fifteen law clerks, and her position 
was equivalent to that of a partner. 
Another had a better knowledge of 
financial affairs and securities than 
any man in his office. 

“What about equal pay for equal 
work?” the reporter asked. “Every- 
body should get as much as they can. 
Nobody gets enough,” he said. By 
this time the reporter had stopped 
taking notes and just wanted to talk. 
She couldn’t remember liking anyone 
so much before. That was the sort of 
@ man he was—human, responsive, 
sympathetic, delightful. 

“Four hours should be the work- 
day for women. No one should stop 
work tired,” he said. “Four hours’ 
work, under scientific management, 
would be worth more than eight.” 

“Even in unskilled labor, Mr. Bran- 
deis?” 

“There should be no unskilled |a- 
bor. That man Taylor has shown 
that brains make all the difference, 
even in shoveling pig iron.” 

And then Mr. Brandeis ended by 
telling the reporter about his daugh- 
ter in Byrn Mawr, and what a suf- 
fragist she was. 








WOMAN HEADS SCHOOLS 
OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 





A Retired Teacher, 65 Years of Age, 
Is Chosen Superintendent — Busi- 
ness Men Who Used to Go to School 
to Her Are As Happy About It As 
the Teachers—Her Election Is Ex- 
pected to Bring Order Out of Chaos 





The Cleveland Board of Education 
has gone directly against Dr. Osler 
and tradition in the appointment of 
that city’s new Superintendent of 
Schools. A woman, and a woman 
more than sixty-five years old, has 
just been chosen, Miss Harriet L. 
Keeler. 

The way had been paved by the em- 
inent success of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, in Chicago. After the Chicago 
schools had-for years been in hot 
water, and the troubles seemed in- 
superable, Mrs.- Young was chosen 
Superintendent, at the age of 63. Uana- 
der her intelligent and sympathetic 
administration strife gave place to 
peace, and the schools have been 
steadily improved ever since. Though 
there was at first some sotto-voce 
growling about awarding a $10,000 
post to a woman—and an elderly wo- 
man at that—Mrs. Young “made good” 
beyond all question, and has since 
been twice re-elected. 

Cleveland found itself im the same 


(Concluded on Page 21) 








THEY WANT TO VOTE 





In San Francisco Three Times as 
Many Women as Men Register on 
First Day 





San Francisco was the stronghold 
of-opposition to equal suffrage in Call- 
fornia. It was asserted in all keys 
and tones that women did not want to 
vote, and would not vote even if the 
privilege were thrust upon them. 
Registration for the coming primaries 
has just opened, and, as a new list is 
to be made, men as well as women 
have to register if they wish to vote. 
And now the San Francisco papers are 
commenting upon the fact that on the 
first day of registration three times as 
many women as men recorded their ” 
names. The San Francisco Call, com- 
menting on this, points out that ex- 
perience has not borne out the prophe- 
cles of the opponents. It adds: “We 
heard, after the election on constitu- 
tional amendments, that petitions 
were out calling for a new referendum 
to repeal womashood suffrage, but 
this movement, although well 
financed, appears to have gone up in 
smoke. The facts were against it.” 





WHAT HARVARD MEN 
THINK OF SUFFRAGE 


They May Be Divided Into Four 
Classes, Says G. C. Henderson—He 
Declares Mrs, Pankhurst Removed 
Much Prejudice 








Mr. G. U. Henderson, treasurer of 
the Harvard Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage, spoke before the Boston E. 
5. A. last Tuesday, taking for his sub- 
ject “Impressions of Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
Meeting at Harvard.” So far as wom- 
an suffrage is concerned, Mr. Hender- 
son said, Hervard students are divid- 
ed into four groups: (1) The “Gold- 
coast conservatives,” the rich society 
set who take their impressions from 
the suffragette as presented in “Life,” 
and consider the subject too ungen- 
teel. (2) The “Stand-pat sentimen- 
talists,” the young men who think 
that no “true woman” can be a suffra- 
gist, for woman is too noble to mix 
up in petty politics. This sort of man 
thinks that equal suffrage would de-. 
stroy the highest ideals of the race. 
When arguments are prcserted him to 
show that noble women are needed in 
politics, he talks about the bad wom- 
an’s vote and the’ unintelligent vote. 
When it is pointed out that women 
cannet be both too noble to vote and 
too bad to vote, he does not want to 
hear anything more about it. (3) 
The third group believe that woman 
suffrage is the most important move- 
ment in the country, and that nothing 
but prejudice and _ tradition are 
against it. They want to bring it 
about soon. (4) The fourth group 
look upon the suffrage movement as a 
part of the still greater movement for 
sccial justice. 

Mr. Henderson gave a vivid account 
of the difficulties encountered in ar- 
ranging for Mrs. Pankhurst’s meeting. 
He said she made a very good impres- 
sion on the men, and removed much 
prejudice against militant methods. 
He thought systematic work among 
the college students would enroll a 
large number for equal suffrage. 





Oregon is to have a State-wide 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage. 
The initial steps were taken at a big 
meeting in Portland the other night. 





The California Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which has seen the ballot con- 
ferred upon the women of the State, 
has decided to maintain its organiza- 
tion in order to help women of other 
States get suffrage, and to advance 
women’s interests in California. It 
has asked the State Legislature to 
give women equal guardianship over 
their children; to give husband and 
wife equal share in community prop- 
erty; to raise the age of consent, and 
to provide for women members of the 
police force in all towns and cities. 







































































































































And only Time approve. 


They'll stun us—who are trustful— 
With fears for us and ours: 
They'll strike you, and unblushing 
Will vow the blow was yours: 
But you must stanch your forehead, 
And never faint or swerve: 
For they who so misuse you 
Are they whom you shall serve. 


And you alone will suffer, 
And you alone will pay: 

And theirs shall be the Freedom, 
And yours shall be the Fray: 

And all who cried, “You cannot!” 
Will say, “Oh! Any can!”— 

When all is done, and you have w-n 
Another right for Man. 


—The Common Cause. 





BRIDGET’S SISTERS 





A Humorous Suffrage Play, Founded 
on Fact 





One of the most effective ways to 
preach votes for women is through the 
drama. There is an ever-growing de- 
mand for suffrage plays. Mrs. Cath- 
erine Waugh McCulloch has written 
one that combines fun with instruc- 
tion, legal and historical information, 
and a good suffrage moral. 

Mrs. Bradley, a “home-loving wom- 
an,” employs Bridget, a hard-working 
Irish washer-woman with a drunken 
husband. As he sometimes takes her 
wages by force, she gives the money 
to Mrs. Bradley to keep for her, and 
Mrs. Bradley hides it in the hall clock. 
Mr. Vulture, a saloon-keeper to whom 
Bridget’s husband owes a Dill for 
drink, gets wind of the whereabouts, 
of her savings, and garnishees them. 
Mrs. Bradley refuses to give them up, 
and is brought into court, accom- 
panied by her indignant husband and 
a bevy of friends—Mrs. Pious, Mrs. 
Adoremen, Mrs. Takerights, Mrs. 
Equity, Mrs. Bitter—neighbors, all of 
whom have employed Bridget, and are 
eager to testify to her industry and 
good character. They protest against 
the surrender of her savings. 

The judge tells them he has no 
choice but to order the money to be 
given over to the saloon-keeper. The 
women say the law ought to be 
changed, and the judge says: 

“You really need the ballot if you 
are in earnest. If you only want to 
play at philanthropy, never mind 
about voting, for without the ballot 
you can play at it longer.” They take 
the hint. 





Mrs. Bradley: Yes, we women 
ought to vote to help the women and 
children. I am ashamed to say I have 
criticised Miss Anthony, Lucy Stone, 
and the other women who went 
around lecturing and organizing wom- 
an suffrage societies. I feel now that 
we must all be Bridget’s sisters and 
help her. 

Mrs. Pious: We ought to follow the 
example of Miss Anthony and Lucy 
Stone. My time has been so limited 
to religious work I have neglected 
God’s suffering ones here, but I have 
learned how to work in an organized 
way. Though my parents were Quak- 
ers, I have been in the regular wom- 
an’s mission work of this church here, 
and have there learned the strength 
which can come from organized wom- 
anhood. Let us now and here organ- 
ize ourselves to get the ballot for 
Illinois women. We can pay $1 a year 
dues, just as we do in our foreign 
missionary society. The foreign 
heathens are not much worse off than 
poor-Mrs,. Mater and Maggie and Brid- 
get. We should have an Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association. The Legisla- 
ture will meet in January next, and 
we must have changes made. 

Mrs. Equity: That’s right, and we 
will join if you will be president. 
Here is my dollar. . 

Mrs. Bitter: I want to join this, too, 
and here is my dollar. Don’t ask me 
how I got it. I am afraid my husband 
won't like it, but I shall have to en- 


Mrs. Liverifiore in 
tary Commission here in Chicago. 


now is the time for work. 

Mrs. Bradley: Well, if you insist, 
but I am not worthy to be treasurer of 
anythifg. To think of my being 
obliged to go to that clock and hand 
over Bridget’s $15 to that Vulture! 
Oh, Bridget, will you ever forgive me? 

Bridget (cheerfully): Oh, yes, in- 

deed, there is no trouble between you 
and me. 
Mrs. Bradley (still tearfully): How 
can you keep so self-controlled? I am 
wondering what you will do for your 
poor children. 

Bridget: The Lord will provide, 
mum. 

Mrs. Takerights: Well, she is re 
ligious. Here, Bridget, is a little 
money the Lord probably provided me 
to give you. Here is my dollar, Mrs. 
Bradley, for the new society. I be- 
lieve, after all, I ought to help the 
other women who haven’t my nerve. 
My father’s training and money have 
helped me, and I'll pass on the help to 
others. No one beats me, and I won- 
der now why I never used my own 
freedom for anyone but my own self. 
It’s nothing but ignorance of such 
possibilities which keeps us women 
quiet. 

Mrs. Adoremen: Let me be a mem- 
ber, for the humblest work. I never 
before realized that we women must 
stand together like sisters. I thought 
each one of us, as individuals, could 
ogle out of men anything we wanted. 
I did that with poor dear papa when 
he lived, and when my husband did 
not please me, I wept sweetly. That 
brought him around. I could tell how 
long to keep it up by peeking around 
the corner of my handkerchief. But 
now, when I hear you brave women 
talk abottt our duties to other women, 
I am ashamed of having selfishly 
played the baby-act. I must try from 
this day to be a grown-up woman, and 
be of some real use. Bridget must be 
the sister of all of us. Poor Mrs. 
Mater and poor Maggie are also sis- 
ters. They could not cajole men as 
I have. 

Mr. Bradley: May I join, too? 

Chorus: Yes, indeed! A man’s dol- 
lar is as good as a woman’s. We will 
take every man we can get. We call 
it equal suffrage. 

Mrs. Equity: You men already 
have . political influence, and so you 
will be the most valuable members to 
help change laws. 

Patrick: Then I'll join, for I think 
the law and this court is beneath con- 
tempt. It’s bad enough the way I 
treat Bridget, but I am her husband 
and have some rights, but I'll be 
bumped if I'll have every saloon- 
keeper in town jumping on to Brid- 
get’s wages. I'll help stop it by join- 
ing. I can help stop Bridget’s suffer- 
ing by joining the equal sufferin’ peo- 
ple myself. 

Mrs. Bradley: But you cannot 
afford to pay your $1 dues, Patrick. 

Patrick: The lawyer said I had re- 
sources in an industrious wife, and 
she will help out on the dues, I know. 

Bridget: Indade, Patrick, darling, 
I will, and here’s a dollar I earned 
from Mrs. Equity yesterday. Here, 
Mrs. Bradley, is Patrick’s dues. Just 
as soon as I can afford it I shall join 
too. 

Patrick: Bridget, I will get to 
work, and the first dollar I earn I will 
pay back, and as far as one man can 
help, I will help to make things bet- 
ter. I will settle that Vulture bill my- 
self, and then keep out. Yes, we will 
both be members, Mrs. Bradley. 

The constable is sent to the Bradley 
home to get Bridget’s money. He 
comes back reporting that he cannot 
find it. Then Bridget calmly informs 
the court that she had taken it out 
of the clock and spent it on shoes and 
clothes for the children, just before 
the saloon-keeper brought his action 
to get it. There is general rejoicing, 
and the judge says, “It’s a pity we 
have wasted so much time on this 
suit.” 

Bridget: Oh, Your Honor, it was 
not really wasted. You showed these 
comfortable richer women how we 
poorer ones needed the help. The 
grand ladies that they are, they have 





been just like sisters to poor old Brid- 





You be the treasurer. Stop crying,| 


spend just as you please for me and 
the children, why, you shall have it. 
I shall make you a grand present. No 
matter what the law says, after this, I 
wil make you a present of your own 
wages! 

Justice: Court is adjourned. Now, 
on to the State House! - 

The play is founded on a real inci- 
dent in the life of Mrs. Myra Bradwell, 
not long before the Illinois Suffrage 
Association was started. It will help 
women to realize “the pit from which 
they were digged”—the legal condi- 
tions that actually prevailed in those 
days. A. 8. B. 


WOMEN SHOW TALENT 
FOR PRACTICAL POLITICS 





Kansas Editor Lauds the Ingenuity 
of Suffragists 





The suffragists of Douglas County 
have offered prizes amounting to $75 
to school girls producing the best es- 
says on woman’s rights, Now talk 
about women having no genius for 
politics! That’ is a master stroke. 
The essays will all favor woman suf- 
frage, of course. They wouldn't stand 
any show of winning if they did not. 
In preparing them the girls will seek 
the help of their parents, and thus 
the parents will be brought to argue 
in favor of woman suffrage. And as a 
person argues so is he very apt to 
come to believe.—Leavenworth (Kan.) 
Times. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 
STICKING PLASTER 


Mrs. William Demarest of 68 East 
86th Street, New York, has presented 
the State Suffrage Association with 
a novelty of her own invention. 

“Votes for Women” adhesive plaster 
is not meant to bind up wounds, but 
to catch money. It comes in beauti- 
ful yellow strips, with “Votes for Wo- 
men” printed on the back, and places 
for coins to be stuck on. Good suf- 
fragists have strips hanging around 
in their homes to remind visiting 
friends that “the cause” needs money. 
The State Headquarters will be plas- 
tered with it during the coming fair. 





A FRANCHISE DEAL 





By Zoe Hartman 





With genuine reliéf, Mrs. Conover 
watched her visitor’s preparations for 
departure. 

“I’m sorry you can’t see your way 
clear to join us,” the latter was say- 
ing in tones of courteous regret. “You 
see, we feel that upon this our first 
opportunity to cast a vote, we women 
ought to stand together and convince 
the politicians that they’ll have us to 
reckon with in the future.” 

“Well, I’ve always thought that a 
woman’s place was the home.” For 
the fourth time, Mrs. Conover stolidly 
repeated the ancient and honored sen- 
timent. “I’m sure I have enough to 
do leoking after the house and chil- 
dren, without mixing in something 
that ain’t none of my business.” 


“We feel that it is very much wo- 
men’s business to see that our city 
is made a decent place in which to 
bring up our children,” replied the 
visitor sweet-temperedly, as she drew 
on her gloves. “You know Mr. Lar- 
well is pledged to close the gambling 
dens, stop police graft and make the 
saloons obey the law, while his oppon- 
ent, Mr. Slater, is for a wide-open 
town. And no one suffers more than 
women from a wide-open town. So 
we think it peculiarly our business to 
elect Mr. Larwell mayor. I only 
hope,” she added, making her way to 
the door, “that you'll change your 
mind, Mrs. Conover. Here are some 
cards of the Progressive Party, and 
here’s one of our sample ballots. If 
you decide to join us, come down to 
headquarters and give in your name. 
Don’t forget that Thursday is the last 





donned a kitchen apron, and straight- 
way forgot the inopportune visit of 
the ward-worker, in completing her 


preparations for supper. 


“Ain’t Danny come home from 


school yet, Marie?” she called sharply 
to a small replica of herself—a thin- 
faced, wiry, nervous midget, who was 
staggering about the kitchen with 
more than an armful of chubby, stolid 
infant. 

“No’m.” 

“T’d just like to know if he’s been 
playing hookey!” fretted Mrs. Con- 
over. “Marie, put the baby down and 
set the table. First thing you know, 
your pa’ll be here asking for his sup- 
per, mad as a wet hen if he has to 
wait. There he is now! If that ain’t 
the limit! Marie, put that kid down!” 

Marie obeyed, trying to drown the 
ensuing infantile roars with the rattle 
of plates and cups, until relieved by 
the sudden entrance of the head of the 
family, a heavy-faced, rather stubbly 
individual in the soiled jumpers of a 
mechanician, who caught up the 
young rebel and tossed him aloft till 
the keynote of his howls changed te 
joy. 

“Have you seen Danny, Tim?” in- 
quired Mrs. Conover, somewhat tim- 
idly, at a loss to explain her husband’s 
unusual flow of good nature. 

“Yep. Right behind me. He's com- 
ing.” 

“He never gets home in time to 
help me, and I need him. I wish you'd 
speak to him. It don’t seem to do no 
good for me to——” 

She stopped short with fork up- 
raised over a skillet of frying -meat, 
and stared at her eldest son as he 
crossed the kitchen threshold. 

“Where did you get that suit?” she 
demanded in a hardening voice, point- 
ing an outraged forefinger at the strut- 
ting young figure, brave in a spick- 
and-span blue suit and brass buttons. 

“Where d’'ye s’pose? I’ve got a job! 
I go to work Monday morning!” 
boasted the boy, producing a round 
blue cap with the brim bearing a gold 
inscription of “L. R. T. Messenger 
Service,” and poising it sidewise on 
his reund bullet head. 


“Danny Conover, d’'ye mean to say 
you’ve got a job as a messenger boy? 
Tim, if you knew anything about this, 
why'd you let him do it?” 


“Aw, cut it, ma! Pa helped me get 
it!’ The boy tilted the cap to a more 
impudent angle. “He wrote a note to 
the teacher, and he’s goin’ to see the 
principal.” 

Mrs. Conover was beginning to for- 
get her usual role of meekness. 


“So you've not only encouraged this 
kid to stop school, Tim Conover, but 
you've helped him to get a job that’ll 
teach him more low-down meanness 
’n he ever dreamed of! And you 
knowing all the time that I wouldn’t 
stand for it!” 

“Who ast you to stand for it?” de- 
manded her lord and master, still 
tossing the two-year-old aloft. “Looky 
here, Annis, this ain’t none of your 
put-in. If Danny wants to quit school 
and go to work, and I give my O. K., 
I reckon that’s all there is to it.” 


In the haze that rose from the fry- 
ing meat, Mrs. Conover flushed a dull 
purplish red, and her voice borrowed 
a shrewish note from her indignation. 

“I reckon it ain’t all! If he must 
go to work, why can’t he do something 
half-way decent? You know yourself 
the messenger service ain’t no place 
for a boy twelve years old. Those 
companies send their boys into sa- 
fOons and kennels that ain’t fit for 
hogs to wallow in!” 


“Pshaw! You're mighty dainty, 
ain't you?” His heavy face settled 
into sullen lines. “Some folks find it 
first-class pickings.” 

“Yes, "n that Dempsey kid some- 
times makes more’n a hundred dollars 
a month—more’n I could make with 
my paper route!” triumphed Danny. 

“That Dempsey kid had better be in 
school, gettin’ a little education and 
some common decency, instead of be- 
ing the toughest little pirate in this 
ward!” she flashed. 


“Well, what are you going to do 





about it? Think you'll change it, 
hey?” sneered Conover, setting the 


day for registration. Good-afternoon.”| child down so suddenly that a lusty 


‘to rustle for, Tim. Con 


him, nerved by a new-born valor in 
which discretion had no part. | 
“It ain't because you have too many 
r, , but, be- 
cause you spend every la Viens 
at that low-down Fahey’s place! A 
man making as good wages as you at 
gas-fitting, wouldn't have no trouble 
supporting his family, if he’d let 


gambling alone!” 


Even as she spoke, she trembled be- 
fore the storm gathering over his 
black brows and in the swelling cords 
of his neck. 

“Well, I reckon if a man wants a 
game of poker now and then, it ain’t 
none of his wife’s business. You're 
gettin’ as bad as them meddlin’ politi- 
cal women. Pretty thing for a man to 
come home to, after a hard day’s 
work!” 

And he stalked out of the kitchen, 
slamming the door behind him, leav- 
ing the woman cowed, yet quivering 
with a bitterly rebellious sense of pro- 
test, to the expression of which her 
married life within the last few years 
had become a stranger. Yet there 
had been a time when, as a girl, she 
had been known in her quiet, unob- 
trusive way, as “one of the spunkiest 
hello girls in the office.” 


There had been a time, too, when 
she had been something more to Tim 
than the person responsible for his 
meals and the care of his children— 
a time when Tim had been almost 
considerate of her, as far as that care- 
less, blundering soul could be con- 
siderate of anything. But the old 
days of Tim’s fondness for her had 
yielded to the reign of Fahey’s, 
which seemed to absorb, like a sponge, 
all his humanity as well as his money, 
until there was little left of the “hello 
girl's” lover but a surly, insensible 
clod of a man. Often she had tried 
to excuse him by laying all the blame 
on Fahey’s, mindful of a three weeks’ 
illness that had once exiled him from 
that alluring resort and almost re- 
stored his old likeable self. Then, 
gradually, all contact with him be- 
came reduced to a process of arous- 
ing alternately her resentment and 
her fear. 

“Seems as if I just can’t abide a 
stand-up row with him,” she some- 
times apologized to herself. 

But the question in hand involved 
weightier issues than those presented 
by the average “stand-up row.” It 
had long been her dream that her chil- 
dren should have more than the 
meagre education that had fallen to 
her lot, and that their youth should 
be kept clean. For some time, she 
had observed with secret anxiety her 
husband’s tendency to wink at 
Danny’s rebellion against school and 
his growing appetite for “toughness;” 
but she had scarcely expected this 
bold move. It left her stunned. 

Placing the baby in his high chair, 
she went back to the stove, pausing 
on the way perfunctorily to pick up a 
white square of pasteboard that had 
dropped from the kitchen table where 
she had negligently deposited the 
ward-worker’s cards. 


“Mary Dean Shelby, 115 Oak street, 
Ward 3, Precinct 1,” she read, a gleam 
of interest leaping into her eyes. 
Groping under the table, she fished 
out a second card inscribed: 

“We are for direct legislation, clean 
city government and Larwell. No 
compromise with graft. 
“Headquarters, 18 Hampton Block. 

“Women's Progressive League.” 

Over the third, she pored longest: 

“Vote for Larwell for mayor, if you 
would safeguard your home.” 

What was it this “meddling politi- 
cal woman” had said?—‘“Larwell is 
pledged to drive out the gambling 
dens, and——”” She could not remem- 
ber the rest, but as she hurried about 
getting supper on the table, bits of 
that brief quarter-hour talk came back 
to her with startling clearness, and 
kept her silent and absorbed through- 
out the meal. Later, when Conover 
took himself off to Fahey’s for the 
evening, not to return till midnight, 
she felt the tide of her anger merg- 
ing itself into a greater current be- 
yond her control,--a vast flood that 
was to take possession of her life and 





change it. 
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up” her shabby little home and im 
trusting the two-year-old to the care 
of a neighbor, the little woman 
donned her bravest and marched 
down town and affixed her name to 
thé membership list of the Women’s 
Progressive League. Then, still 
strong in the purpose bern of her des- 
peration, she followed one of the kind- 
ly women at headquarters through the 
process of registration, received her 
first lesson in marking a ballot, and 
wended her way home at last, with 
her battered handbag bulging with 
election dodgers and Progressive 
literature. 
~ It soon became a part cf her daily 
program to borrow a paper of the 
neighbor next door, who was also de- 
velopmg Progressive tendencies, and 
to search it faithfully for notices of 
Progressive rallies, ward meetings 
and speeches of candidates—details 
which Tim’s paper, whenever he 
thought to bring it home, always 
failed to record. Several times she 
went to “new voters’” afternoon 
meetings, and once to an evening 
raily, each time sitting bolt upright 
on the edge of a seat well up in front, 
and absorbing every word with grim, 
hungry attention; and each time 
marvelling a little less, and assimilat- 
ing a little more zeal from the num- 
bers and concerted enthusiasm of her 
fellow-women. 

Two days after Danny’s proud en- 
trance into the messenger service— 
an event which left her smouldering— 
Conover came home with a scowl of 
enlightment on his brow. 

‘T hear as how you've gone into 
politics,” he remarked, with a clumsy, 
ill-humored attempt at  Hlghtness. 
“Doran said he saw you at the Pro- 
gressive rally. One might go and look 
on, but what’s this I hear about you 
joining the party and all?” 

“TI don’t know what you've heard, 
but I’ve joined it, and I’m going to 
vote for Larwell.” It took some of 
the old-time “hello girl” spunk to say 
it. 

He gasped, but recovered himself 
wrathfully. 

“Well, cut it out, d’ye hear? I 
won’t have no wife of mine hanging 
round the polls on election day, or 
voting for that Sunday-schcol gang 
that’s trying to get in and ruin busi- 
ness.” 

Mrs. Conover faced around sharply 
from her steaming dish-pan with 
flashing eyes and a disk of color flam- 
ing on either thin cheek. 

“Yes, to ruin Fahey’s business and 
all the likes of him! And good rid- 
dance, too! You needn’t talk to me, 
Tim Conover. I’m a citizen now, same 
as you, and nobody can keep me from 
voting for Larwell or anyone else 
that'll get in and clean out these sa- 
loons and gambling hells, and take 
some of the load off’n us women’s 
backs!” 

A subtle change came over Conove-. 
His jaw slackened, and he seemed to 
be crumpling up. 

“Stark, raving nutty!” he muttered 
weakly. “Lord, woman, the gang 
won’t stand for your mixing in poli- 
tics!” 

“Oh, they won’t stand for it, won't 
they?” She advanced a step, an in- 
spired creature, stripped of all sense 
of fear, irresistible, and for the first 
time in her small, subservient life, 
dangerous. 

“Too bad, considering we ain’t any 
more’n just begun! If we win this 
election, pretty soon we're going to 
fix it so messenger companies can’t 
hire boys till they’re sixteen. Larwell 
believes in it, and he’s going to help 
us!” 

Breathlessly she hurled at him the 
bit of knowledge which, out of her 
poor little rtore of civic information 
gleaned fr.m the “new voters’” meet- 
ings, meant the mest to her, while he 
mopped his brow from time to time, 
and ejaculated dazedly, “Oh, Lordy!” 

“I ain’t no politician,” she rushed 
on; her voice growing hushed and in- 
tense with an emotion more gripping 
than her courage, “and Lord knows I 
don’t want to be,—seeing what they 
are! But if you men will go galli- 
vantin’ round to the dives and sa- 
loons and let little kids go to work 
before they get half their share of 
schooling, then it’s time for me to 
butt in. And you bet I will!” 

She turned back to her dish-pan, 
leaving him to shuffle out of the 
kitchen in a state approximating total 
Aisintegration. Thereafter, he watched 
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as cne who sees the universe askew 
and neither knows how, nor dares, to 
adjust it. Once or twice, he tried his 
old blustering tactics, but went down 
before a defense better guarded than 
his own, or before a silence more bit- 
ter than any words. For, like all 
gentle people when thoroughly 
aroused, she had not the least inten- 
tion cf turning back. So she con- 
tinued to attend the Progressive 
meetings, and even ventured timidly 
into a public reception given by the 
Women’s Progressive League, where 
Mrs. Shelby welcomed her warmly, 
and drew her aside. 

“I wonder if you've heard of this 
big rally we’re planning for the night 
before election,” began the ward- 
worker confidentially. “The Men’s 
Civic League and several other or- 
ganizations are going to join us. 
We're going to start at headquarters, 
and parade the streets with bands and 
flags and torches, winding up at the 
Auditorium, where we'll have a big 
speech-fest. Now, we want a fine rep- 
resentation of women from each ward. 
You'll join us, of course?” 

Little Mrs. Conover hesitated one 
minute, then answered _ sturdily, 
“Sure!” 

As she made no secret of her inten- 
tion either to Marie or to her sym- 
pathetic neighbor, it was not long be- 
fore the news reached Ccnover, and 
brought him home excited and fuming, 
yet obviously uncertain of his ground. 
“See here, Annis, you'll have to cut 
out this procession business. The 
boss has give orders that all us men 
are to vote the City Hall ticket, and 
if he gets wind of you marching, or 
even voting the Pregressive ticket, 
he'll fire me. Pretty doin’s, anyhow!” 
Mrs. Conover sized up the situation 
quietly, incredulous, yet concerned in 
spite of herself. 

“Why hasn’t he fired you before? 

I’ve been to more’n one meeting late- 
ae 
“He’s just beginning to get wind of 
your goin’s on. Of course, everybedy 
goes to the meetings—that ain’t so 
bad, but the procession’s different. 
The Consoomers’ Gas and Electric 
won't stand for it. They expect us to 
keep all our folks in line.” 
“*Course they’d back the City Hall 
gang—they want to be allowed to keep 
on stealing from the people! Well, 
they ain’t going to bully me into vot- 
ing their dirty ticket,” announced Mrs. 
Conover, decidedly. “It’s bad enough 
if they’ve scared you into it. Besides, 
I ain’t so sure they’d fire you. Mrs. 
Shelby says it’s the way with these 
big corporations to do all sorts of 
threatening and bluffing just before 
election.” 

This final touch of skepticism left 
Conover in a white rage. 


“Looky here, I won’t take none of 
your nonsense! I reckon I’m master 
here, and I ain’t going to let any tom- 
feolery of yours lose me my job——’” 

“Your job!” She retreated before 
him quivering. “Is that all that mat- 
ters? Let me tell you, Tim Conover, 
that for two cents I’d quit my job! 
I've been a good wife to you, and Lord 
knows I’ve stood a lot from you. But 
if ycu talk to me like that again,” she 
walked with dignity to the outer door 
and flung it open, “I'll beat it out of 
that door quick as a wink, and no 
whistling me back!” 

Beaten at his last stand, he slowly 
wilted, overwhelmed by a sudden un- 
derstanding of the change that had 
taken place in her. 

“I didn’t mean no harm,” he mut- 
tered. “You take me up too quick. 
Henest, Annis, I didn’t cook up that 
story. Peters told me today that the 
boss kinda had his eye on me, for fear 
I wouldn't stand pat, all ’cause of you. 
What’s come over you? P’raps you'd 
like to see me fired, out of spite!” 

“Spite nothing!” she returned, 
shrewdly measuring the appeal in his 
voice. “I just can’t see why I should 
do all the giving up, that’s all.” 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“Why, when you’re putting Danny 
out to work, so you can have more 
time and money to spend at Fahey’s, 
you’re having a good time all right, 
but you ain’t doing what’s best for me 
and the children. When I’m march- 
ing in that procession, I’m having a 
fine time, but, according to you, I ain’t 
doing what’s best for us all. Now 
why shouldn’t I do as I please, same 
as you?” 

He mopped his brow in a kind of 
daze. 





her with bewildered, incredulous eyes, 


“I see what ails you, Annis, and I 
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reckon you're right about Danny. Now 
see here, if you'll give up this march- 
ing business, I'll see that the kid quits 
the L. R. T. at once and goes back to 
school.” 

“There's no use asking me to vote 
for that City Hall gang——” 


“You needn't vote at all this elec- 

tion, then there’ll be no kick coming. 
If you'll do it, I'll cut out Fahey’s!” he 
cried desperately. ‘“That’s straight 
goods, Annis. I won’t go there nor 
any other place ever again!” 
“How’m I to know you won't break 
ycur promises the day after election? 
Am I to give up my first vote with no 
more’n that to go on?” 

He had not fallen too low to wince 
at that. “My word don’t seem to 
count for much with you!” Chagrin 
mingled with resentment in his voice. 
“No, it don’t. D’ye blame me?” 
Slowly he shook his head, his eyes 
falling before the accusation in hers, 
and a dull, shamed crimson stealing 
into his face. 


“But there was a time when it 
counted,” she went on softly, “before 
you began going to Fahey’s. Then 
you cared whether the kids and me 
lived or died.” ‘ 


“I do yet!” he protested, shuffling 
uneasily. “You're awful hard on me, 
Annis! Looky here, I'll show you my 
word’s worth something. I’ve said 
I'll cut out Fahey’s for keeps, and I 
mean it. And I'll keep Danny in 
school if I have to lam him reg’lar. If 
you're afraid, you can keep tab on me. 
Ask anybody if I go to Fahey’s—ask 
Sam Dugan. He’s always there. 
Then, if I break my word, you can— 
do any old thing you like!” 

Finding herself hard-pressed by the 
pleading in his voice, she hesitated 
and caught her breath sharply, and 
took the plunge with firm lips and 
steady voice. 

“It’s a bargain. 
if you keep yours.” 


I'll keep my part, 


She waited several days, until Dan- 


my had returned, squelched and dis- 


consolate, to school, and she had been 
assured by the best evidence obtain- 
able that Tim no longer frequented 
Fahey’s. Then she summoned cour- 
age tc tell Mrs. Shelby of her pact, 
and was much amazed when that lady 
burst into a hearty laugh, and patted 
her shoulder comfortingly. 

“It’s all right. You’re made of good 
stuff. Now, don’t worry about your 
vote—it’s good again next election. 
Besides, we’re going to win without 
ycur vote, and that means good-bye to 
Fahey and all his tribe. Even our 
friends, the corporations, are admit- 
ting their chances are slim.” 

Mrs. Shelby was right. After years 
of almost undisputed sway, powerfully 
organized and entrenched in corrup- 
tion, the “City Hall gang” and its 
ticket went down to defeat; and the 
cry went broadcast over a “gang”- 
ridden land, “The women did it!” 

To Annis Conover, it was the most 
wonderful campaign ever fought. The 
evening before election she stood 
upon the curbstone and watched with 
shining eyes the great cheering, torch- 
bearing procession file past; and in 
the Auditorium she sat breathless and 
rapt through every speech. Election 
day was one brief round of anxious 
and excited speculation, and the fol- 
lowing day, almost one of thanksgiv- 
ing, tempered by a wistful regret that 
her rejoicing would not be shared by 
Conover, and by a growing dread that 
the victory would anger him into 
breaking his promises, which, prior to 
election day, had been kept to the let- 
ter. It was with apprehension, then, 
that she heard his home-coming step 
that evening. 

“There was a fight at Fahey’s last 
night,” were his first words as he en- 
tered the kitchen. “Too much elec- 
tion booze. Dugan told me one man 
was killed and a lot of ’em cut up. 
Cops pinched the whole outfit, includ- 
ing Fahey, and closed the place.” 

“I bet you’re glad you weren't 
mixed up in it.” She smiled shyly at 
him, much relieved to see that a more 
cheerful, wholesome air had replaced 
his taciturnity of the past week. 

“Well, I guess! Say, Annis, the 
paper says there’s going to be fire- 
works downtown tonight in honor of 
Larwell’s election. How’d you like to 
go?” ‘ 

The little woman straightened up 
suddenly and stared at him in his em- 
barrassment, with quivering lips and 
filling eyes. 

“Sure!” she said, still smiling —The 





Woman Voter. 
























PASADENA WOMEN 
TO VOTE FEB. 7 


Will Have Their First Chance to Bal- 
lot Next Month—Question at Issue 
the Disposal of Garbage 








Pasadena women will cast their 
first ballots at the approaching elec- 
tion, on the question of establishing 
a garbage incinerator, a sanitary issue 
in which the women are said to have 
manifested much interest. 

The Pasadena News says: 

“Women who have been prominent 
in all suffrage movements will take 
particular interest in drawing out the 
votes of their sex, and with Mrs. Ro- 
bert J. Burdette, one of the most en- 
thusiastic workers in the recent State- 
wide campaign for suffrage, and 
the Civic Club agitating the local 
movement, it is expected that the 
Pasadena women will make as splen- 
did a showing in future elections as 
did the Los Angeles women in cast- 
ing their first vote.” 





CLUB WOMEN AT ST. LOUIS 
TALK VOTES FOR WOMEN 





(Concluded from Page 17) 


years president of the Pennsylvania 
Suffrage Society; Mrs. Desha Breck- 
inridge of Kentcuky, whose brilliant 
speech was one of the events in our 
recent Louisville Suffrage Convention, 
and Mrs. Mathews of New Orleans, 
one of Kate Gordon’s active workers 
in their Suffrage Society of 800 in that 
conservative city. 

The daily papers devoted columns 
to Mrs. Blankenburg and Mrs. Breck- 
inridge, who gave splendid interviews 
on suffrage, showing its progress in 
both the North and South. Mrs. 
Cowles, in the enthusiasm of her first 
voting in California, told of her ex- 
periences in registering women in Los 
Angeles before the last election. It 
was thrilling to hear her tell of the 
two old ladies in her home, her 
mother and her husband’s mother, 
each over eighty, who were taken to 
the polls in an automobile, and eager- 
ly cast their first ballots for the re- 
form ticket Mayor. 

Mrs. Eugene Reilly (a former St. 
Louis girl whom we have loaned to 
North Carolina, where she has been 
president of the State Federation) 
said that she believed in limited suf- 
frage, though little work had yet been 
done there towards it. 


The process in her mind was the 
old one. Their clubs began as study 
classes, for which a suitable motto 
would have been, “Perpetuate the 
bookworm”; but they soon found an 
insidious disease in their State which 
needed their practical help to remove 
it, and their new motto might well 
have been, “Eradicate the hook- 
worm”; and now Mrs. Reilly is wise 
encugh to see that, to do such prac- 
tical work, they must have the ballot 
to secure State aid and support. 

Mrs, Elmer Blair, ex-president of the 
New York State Federation, said in a 
luncheon toast that now in their State 
Federation deliberations they were se- 
riously considering suffrage, and she 
facetiously added that -she personally 
had long been “on the fence,” but had 
finally come down on the suffrage 
side, as sitting on the fence didn’t 
permit of a chair or many other little 
comforts of life. 

The General Federation Board rep- 
resents 800,000 women. 

As I said boog-bye to Mrs. Blanken- 
burg and wished her a pleasant jour- 
ney home, she said, with a twinkle in 
her kindly eye, “I'll have it, for I am 
going to stop on the way with Mrs. 
Breckinridge to ‘save Kentucky’”! 
And “Good luck to the two big B’s!” 
said I. 

Cora D. Boyd, 
Cor. Sec. Missouri Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

St. Louis, Jan. 13, 1912. 
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EDUCATO 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


For twenty-six years they 
have been known as “ 
Cracker of Character.” 





not simply a filling. 


They may coét a little more 
per box, but a great less 
per month. 

Get them at your grocer’s. 
Be sure to look for the name 
EDUCATOR. If he cannot 
supply you, order from us. Any- 
way, send 10 cents in stamps for 
large trial box, and please men- 


tion your grocer’s name. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
24 Batterymarch St., Boston 































































WILMINGTON WOMEN 
SEEK THE BALLOT 





A delegation from the local Equal 
Suffrage League addressed the City 
Charter Commission of Wilmington, 
Del., a few days ago. They presented 
arguments for woman suffrage in gen- 
eral and emphasized the need of the 
ballot for women in municipal elec- 
tions. They urged the Charter Com- 
missioners not to let slip the honor 
of being the first body in Delaware 
to reeognize the women, but to in- 
sert a provision for equal suffrage in 
the proposed new city charter. Two 
members of the men’s auxiliary of the 
Equal Suffrage Association accom- 
panied the delegation. 

The women have adopted the fol- 
lowing slogan: “For the taxes we pay, 
for the laws we obey, we want some- 
thing to say.” 


BARS WOMEN SPEAKERS 





Harvard Corporation Votes That Lady 
Lecturers Shall Be Allowed Only 
On Its Own Invitation 





In order to avoid any further dis- 
cussion such as that aroused by the 
attempt to have Mrs Pankhurst, the 
English suffragette, speak to the Har- 
vard students, the Harvard Corpora- 
tion has voted that hereafter no wom- 
en shall be allowed to lecture in col- 
lege halls except by special invitation 
of the Corporation itself. 














Sigrid A. Johnson 
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Evening Gowns a specialty 


Style, fit and satisfaction 
guaranteed 


673 Boylston St., Gill Bldg. 
Tel. B. B. 1471-M 









































A full abdomen is an unnatural development; a serious 
handicap to both social and business life. 


It is a woman’s duty to look her best. 














An unusual value at $5.50 and $7.50 





HYGIENIC CORSET MFG. CO. 


") Temple Place semen 


396 Pitth Avenue - 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED—Exciusive territory if taken now 
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CLEVELAND’S FINE EXAMPLE 





The news that Cleveland has appointed a woman as Super- 
intendent of Schools is a triumph for progressiveness and good 
sense, if the woman is competent; and from her record it seems 
pretty certain that she is. 

Her appointment is a cause of joy for several reasons. It 
will send a thrill of happiness, pride and encouragement through 
all the great army of women teachers in the United States. Of 
all the great bodies of public employees, they are probably those 
who render the most valuable and the most fundamental service, 
and who get on an average the smallest material reward in 
proportion to what they do. Taking them in the mass, they have 
been an army who have borne the brunt of the fight, but whose 
members have not been held eligible for promotion. In Erck- 
mann-Chatrian’s delightful tale, “Madame Thérése,” a retired 
veteran points out what a stimulating effect on the armies of 
France during the revolution was produced by the opening of 
all the doors to talent and merit. Under the monarchy, the 
peasant soldier, no matter what his courage or ability, could 
never rise to be one of the higher officers; those grades were 
reserved for the nobility. Under the Republic, with courage and 
good fortune, anyone might arrive anywhere, and hence, the 
veteran said, all the soldiers fought as if possessed. Charles 
Reade, in “The Woman-Hater,” a novel written to advocate and 
defend the admission of women to the medical profession, called 
attention to a similar fact. He said that the throwing open of 
the great prizes in the professions to women, even though but 
a few exceptional women could win them, must have a stimulat- 
ing and uplifting effect upon the whole mass of women. Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young’s appointment undoubtedly gave inspiration 
and encouragement to millions of women. 

In the second place, such appointments as those of Mrs. 
Young and Miss Keeler bring this stimulus to a class of women 
who particularly need it—the women who are no longer young. 
For generations “an old woman” has been a term of contempt, 
applied not only to old wcmen, but to men of any age who were 
thought to show inefficiency, timidity and fussiness. The pre- 
sumption of incapacity has rested upon all women at an age 
when a man of ability is expected to be doing some of his best 
work, and it has been a real and heavy weight upon them. In 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s new story, “The Crux,” un- 
sparing war is waged upon this idea. One of the most amusing 
characters in it is the shrewd and plucky grandmother who 
migrates with several younger women from a sleepy New Eng- 
land country town to set up a boarding house in the far West. 
Mrs. Young’s appointment brought quiet pleasure to a host of 
women past middle age. They saw a big task that had utterly 
paffle@ “all the young’ men who tackled it, turned over to an 
elderly woman, because she was recognized as the only person 
able to cope with the difficult situation; and they saw her deal 
with it effectively and triumphantly. So sadly commercialized 
have our ideas become by the undue prominence and worship 
given to “business” that it is to be feared even the women were 
less impressed by the enormous responsibility entrusted to Mrs. 
Young in supervising the edfication of a vast multitude of chil- 
dren, than by the fact that she was considered worthy to hold 


a $10,000 job. And all the women in the United States, except a’ 


little band of ultra anfi-suffragists, feel happy and proud when- 
ever a woman is appointed to a post of exceptional honor and 
responsibility, and acquits herself worthily im it. It increases 
the respect of men for women, and, what is perhaps even more 
important, it increases.the respect of women for themselves. 





— 


woman, not because she was a gcod and able woman, not even 
because she was a woman whom the teachers regarded with 
confidence and love, but because, in addition, she had taught in 
the Chicago public schools from the lowest grade to the highest, 
and had a practical knowledge of the whole school system, from 
alpha to omega. Miss Keeler in Cleveland has had the same 
preparaticn, and there is every reason to hope that she will 


teacher’s difficulties are, and she will be better able to solve 
them than another person of equal ability who lacks this ex- 
perience. 

The most important factor in the pupil’s education is not 
the building or the text books, but the teacher. A famous man 
once defined the essential elements of a successful college as 
“a student sitting on one end cf a log and President Mark Hop- 
kins sitting on the other.” Even with imperfect buildings and 
out-of-date text books, a teacher full of life, spirit, energy and 
the love of teaching, will bring about better results for the chil- 
dren than the best modern equipment in the way of buildings 
and books, if the teachers are worried, unhappy and dispirited. 
An intelligent teacher who has been through the mill herself 
knows all about this, and rgalizes the importance of maintain- 
ing harmony, cheerfulness and zeal among the teachers. By 
those who have not had the experience, this essential factor is 
often overlooked or lightly regarded. — 

A superintendent who cannot impart inspiration and en- 
thusiasm to the teachers is as absolute a failure as a man in 
charge cf electrical apparatus who should be unable to turn on 
the electricity. A superintendent who chronically exasperates 
the great mass of women teachers and rubs their feelings the 
wrong way, whether he does it wantonly or through mere want 
of tact, is more dangerous than a bull in a china shop. It is as 
though a man in charge of delicate machinery were continually 
slashing about right and left and breaking it, so that it nowhere 
ran without a jar. The tendency is to regard teachers tco much 
as machines, and yet to treat them without the consideration 
that would be paid to any other machinery. If they were ma- 
chines for cooking children’s material food instead of their 
mental and moral diet, or for weaving textiles to clothe their 
bodies instead cf a fabric to clothe their minds, any superin- 
tendent who habitually damaged their gearing and broke their 
springs would be unhesitatingly pronounced a failure. 

Two great progressive cities of the Middle West have 
recognized this obvious fact. Many other cities have recog- 
nized it to a greater or less degree. The enfranchised States 
have recognized it by making women eligible even to the high- 
est supervisory positions, not only in theory but in fact. And 
the women have served with distinguished success. This is 
conceded even by A. Lawrence Lewis, almost the only respect- 
able man in Colorado who has ever written anything against 
woman suffrage. In his article in The Outloek which the anti- 
suffragists have reprinted as a tract, he says: 

“Ever since the extension of the franchise the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction has been a woman. Be it said 
further, to the credit of the successive incumbents of this re- 
sponsible position, that theirs has been about the only one of 
Colorado’s administrative departments the conduct of which 
in the past decade has always been above suspicion of favorit- 
ism, fraud or graft.” 

Boston, once a leader, now stands at the other end of the 
scale. The whole policy of Superintendent Brooks toward the 
women teachers may be summed up in six words: “Crush them 
and keep them down.” Under him the intimidation of teachers 
has been carried to a degree hitherto unknown. It is an un- 
written law—not formulated in words, but perfectly understood 
among the teachers—that a ccmplaint of any kind is regarded 
as mutiny, and that the teacher making it is blacklisted and 
will be visited with copdign punishment. The women teachers 
of every grade have their own particular grievance, and no 
faintest prospect of redress from the superintendent. The 
teacher who attempts any betterment knows that she takes her 
official life in her hand in doing it. While the boast is publicly 
made that the merit system now rules in the schools, favorit- 
ism and vindictiveness really hold unchecked sway. Fear, dis- 
content and unhappiness prevail throughout almost the entire 
teaching force to an extent unprecedented in Boston’s history; 
and while this is the case—and well known to be the case— 
prominent men, and even some prominent anti-suffrage women, 
came out in print during the recent campaign and assured the 
voters that the school system of Boston under the present régime 
was one of which any city might be proud! So little impor- 
tance is attached to the human factor, which nevertheless must 
always be the most important factor in the schools, and the 
one bearing most closely upon the welfare of the children. 

There is no record of any such situation arising in an equal 
' suffrage State. If it did arise, it could not last. Here is a real 
‘and a strong argument in behalf of Votes for Women. 

A. 8. B. 





TRYING IT ON THE DOG 





In England a deputation of anti-suffragists lately waited on 
Mr. Asquith and asked him, before he allowed any woman suf- 
frage measure to go through Parliament, to submit the ques- 
tion to a referendum of the present electors. Mr. Asquith re- 
| iterated his own disapproval of votes for women in any form, 
‘but reminded the deputation that he and his colleagues of the 
' Cabinet had promised to let a woman suffrage amendment be 
‘added to‘the manhood suffrage bill if the House of Commons 
chose to add it, and that they could not go back from their 
pledge. An effort will probably be made by opponents in the 
House to add a referendum clause. 

In America, the general principle of the referendum is ad- 
vocated by the Progressives, and opposed by the Conservatives. 
‘In England, cddly enough, it is advocated by the Tories and 
‘fiercely opposed by the Liberals. Lloyd George has declared 
‘that it is mot a means of obtaining justice, but a costly and 
‘clumsy means of denying justice. All the Liberals would scout 
‘the idea of taking a referendum vote on any of their own pet 
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can- 
stantly urging the legislators to submit the question to the 
voters, while the Antis implore the legislators not to give the 
voters a chance to pass upon it. 

When anti-suffrage legislators begin to fear that they 
keep it much longer from going before the voters, they try to 
evade the issue by having ft submitted not in the regular way, 
as a constitutional amendment, which becomes law if it gets 
a majority of the popular vote, but as a mere “advisory” refer- 
endum, which has no legal validity, and gives the women nothing, 
even if the majority goes in their favor. The suffragists always 
look upon this as asking for bread and being offered a stone; 
and certainly those legislators who advocate it would never 
consent to have any measure which they themselves favor sub- 
mitted in that way instead of as a legal and valid amendment 
to the constitution. Again it is a case of trying it on the dog. 
Yet even such an “advisory” referendum, rageous as it is 
to seek to substitute it for the valid measure, can be made a 
highly useful means of propaganda. It turns the whole State 
into a debating society on woman suffrage; and in most States, 
every time that the question is submitted the vote for suffrage 
shows a great increase. 

In England, where the franchise for men has been extended 
again and again by mere act of Parliament, with never a sug- 
gestion of submitting the question to a referendum of the voters, 
the proposal to take a referendum on woman suffrage is felt 
to be peculiarly and pointedly a case of trying it on the dog, 
and the women are in no mood to stand it. This is merely the 
latest of the long series of efforts by the English anti-suffragists 
to evade an issue which they cannot beat in fair fight in Parlia- 
ment. It is not likely to succeed. A. 8. B. 





A SWAN SONG 





It seems there are protests abroad. Oh, but very violent 
ones! And about what, pray? About nothing more serious than 
my Headquarters Letters, Really! 

Just what is wrong with them.I don’t know, but someone 
murmured something about “Socialism.” It is astonishing the 
amount of Socialism non-Socialists can find in everything; it 
shows how well they understand the subject. 


But we must not be “Socialistic,” that would be outrageous. 
So in come the protests. It seems the Connecticut Woman Suf- 
frage Association went so far as to pass a formal vote of pro- 
test, and sent it to our long-suffering editor. She, poor dear, 
promptly sent its substance on to me. But she gets the blame 
all the same, and I hate to see her squirm under complaints that 
are meant for me. Yet she feels she must print whatever a 
“member of the official board” sends to her. Just think to what 
heights of privilege we have risen! 


Now, naturally, I don’t want to “kill The Journal,” nor do | 
pine to “ruin the cause.” That, would really be too bad, though it 
is delightfully flattering to think how easily (according to some) 
I could accomplish these wicked ends by just flinging round a 
few more McNamara articles. I seem to be as dangerous a per- 
son as those famous heroes themselves. 


This being the case, what shall I do? How can I cure what 
my critics say is wrong if I can’t see how it is wrong? I refuse 
to contemplate the ballot through a magnifying glass, for suf- 
frage is only a part, though an important one, of the world-wide 
movement for a real democracy and to give to women their true 
inheritance. To concentrate on votes alone is like freeing one 
wing of the eagle while leaving the other tied. One wing will 
not suffice to carry him up into the heavens blue. Besides, I 
could not if I would, and I would not if I could, write with my 
finger upon the pulse of our Great Genteel Ones, seeking to 
please them, picking my words and shaping my thoughts to 
meet their beautifully delicate sensibilities. My sympathies 
are not with these, but rather are with the great simple working 
class. With these I would gladly take my stand if they would 
have me, But, O you Great Genteel Ones, you who resent the 
words of such as I, could you but feel the scorn in which our 
class is held by the class you fear so much! Could you but sit 
for one hour in the midst of real wage-earning girls as one of 
them, and read their souls through their clear, flerce young 
eyes; could you but understand what they think of us and all 
our privileges, you would not perhaps respect quite so much the 
opinions of our Politicians, of our sleek Respectables, of our 
Kid-glove Gentlemen from whom we beg the ballot on bended, 
trembling knee. Could you but feel the tingle in the blood that 
comes when a mass of them together, the young working people, 
shout out clearly and triumphantly, “March on, march on, to 
victory—or death!”—you would know that no real freedom will 
ever come to women that does not come through this same great 
working class. What to them is our buzzing about the 
McNamaras? What do they care for our twitterings, however 
revolutionary, radical, dangerous, or what not, we may call 
them? If I could write for them! If I could but reach their 
ears! But they judge us by our deeds, and words ring hollow 
when they come from the ranks of the privileged ones. These 
who stand by the wayside while we speed by, these who are 
hidden from our sight by the dust we raise, these dare to know 
the Present as it is, fearlessly, because, through their brooding 
eyes, thank God, they see the Future. 
But these never read The Woman’s Journal. And so I sing 
my swan song. It has seemed fair to tell my friends (I have 
a few, you know) why there will be no more of my outrageous 
utterances spread before the helpless readers of the Official 
Organ, for this is my last letter to The Woman's Journal. Not 
that the editor has requested silence, nor has the “Official 
Board,” with all its weight of suffrage authority, required it; 
but voluntarily I hold my peace. 
“For so I prove thee, to one and all, 
Fit, when my people ope their breast 
To see the sign, and hear the call, 
And take the vow, and stand the test.” 
Jessie Ashley. 
National Headquarters, Jan. 15, 1911. 





The eighth annual conference of the National Child Labor 
Committee will be held in Louisville, Ky., Jan. 25-28, 
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TBhe following letter, just received from an enthusiastic 
reader of The Woman’s Journal and an enthusiastic user of 
Educator Crackers, speaks for itself: 


Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 11, 1912. 


My dear Edtcator Lady: 


Every time I see your face smiling from the corner of an 
Educator Cracker advertisement in The Woman’s Journal! I have 
a bunch of mental kodaks of happy memories. 

It calls to my mind’s eye a picture of college days and Edu- 
cator and cheese sandwiches devoured by our cozy coterie of 
It brings up my chubby babies, sucking with 
gurgling gleefulness the everlasting brown Baby Educator Teeth- 
ing Rings. It brings up motor trips and the delight of Educators 
and hot thermos coffee, as “friends in need, friends indeed.” 
And it brings to my mind the tiny tray with two or three piping 
hot Educators to tempt the invalid’s appetite. 

Continue to advertise in The Woman’s Journal, for the 
woman who is intelligent enough to know the value of a vote 
is intelligent enough to appreciate good food when she tries it. 

By all means, if we cannot yet have the vote, strengthen us 
with Educator Wafers and comfort us with Toasterettes. 

Yours indebtedly, 


(Name and address furnished on request.) 


college girls. 


This letter is just one of many we are receiving every day 
from readers of The Woman's Journal. 
it is as good an advertisement for The Woman’s Journal as it is 
It shows to the world the class of 
intellectual women who are devoted to the cause of suffrage. 


for Educator Crackers. 


It tells briefly and better than 
Educator Crackers. 


Norah Johnson Barbour, the daughter of Dr. William L. 
Johnson—originator of Educator Crackers—is glad to hear from 
any woman interested in equal suffrage and Educator Crackers. 
Her father before her was an advanced thinker and _ believer in 
equal rights and a worker for the cause of increased efficiency 


by the use of proper foods. 








His daughter worked with him in the beginning. 
ciples became her principles—his ideals, her ideals. 
is giving her life to the carrying on of her father’s great work. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD COMPANY, 
24 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


We publish it because 


we could tell it, the story of 


His prin- 
Today she 














WOEFULLY ALONE 


A Prophecy: When the Suffragist says, “The Whole Strain of The 
Movement’s on Me,” and Acts Accordingly, the Fight Is Won 


Last Saturday afternoon was not a 
good day for selling The Woman’s 
Journal on the streets. It was so 
cold that no one could stand still 
more than a half hour at a time. The 
wind blew, too, and this did not in- 
cline the passer-by to stop and get 
out money even for a paper. We 
have some almost steady customers, 
however, and, believing that it is a 
good thing for the general public to 
get used to seeing The Journal sold 
on the streets always on the same 
spot and at the same time, the 
newsies took their place and waited 
for customers. 

Standing on the street corner, call- 
ing Journals at five cents a copy, one 
has time for meditation and sensation 
unlike that presented at perhaps any 
other time in life. Then, if éver, one 
is inclined to see the movement for 
equal suffrage, “and see it whole,” and 
to ask more frankly than ever before: 

What are the chances of women 
getting the vote in this State? 

Why should I be standing here do- 
ing this worké 

What’s the use anyway? 

Thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren pass a busy corner in a large 
city in the course of two hours. If 
out of the hundreds that look at a 
newsy, twenty buy a paper, she has 
done well. She blesses the twenty 
with all her suffrage heart! But what 
about the great throng that simply 
looks and moves on? They give her 
two thoughts. Virst, they make her 
feel woefully alone in a reform that 
she had been telling herself and her 
friends is sweeping the world! Sec- 
ond, that great restless, surging 
crowd shows her in a thousand un- 
mistakable ways what a “big job” she 
bas on her hands to convert the world 
to equal suffrage! 

Last Saturday we did not expect to 


‘tain public that you are in earnest, 





sell many papers, and we didn’t! But 
an incident occurred which makes one 
humble and makes one say with the 
little English servant in “How the 
Vote was Won,” “You never knows 
yer luck.” One of the girls had been 
nearly an hour without selling a 
paper when she saw a miserable-look- 
ing man approaching. He looked like 
a beggar and she was beginning to 
screw her courage up to meet what- 
ever he might say, when he awkward- 
ly put forty-five cents into her hand 
and hastened away. 


In selling Journals “Ye never knows 
yer luck,” and you may sell lots of 
papers, you may get contributions to 
the cause and you may put new life 
into an old cause and new courage 
into the heart of some unknown hun- 
gering woman. 

But whatever else you do or fail to 
do when you are selling Journals on 
the streets, you furnish hundreds of 
dollars worth of advertising to the 
suffrage cause, you show the uncer- 


and you demonstrate what one in- 
dividual can do when she feels the re- 
sponsibility of the age in which she 
lives, and when, like the servant girl 
in “How the Vote was Won,” she be- 
lieves that “the whole strain of the 
movement is on her.” 

And after all, isn’t the whole strain 
of the movement on all of us? Can 
a few women win—even if they feel 
the whole strain? Don’t we need, 
each one of us, to feel that the strain 
of the whole movement is on us? We 
need to feel this and then act accord- 
ingly. A score of women in fifty of 
our cities will sell Journals for the 
cause every week of the year when 


we've all taken our cue from the girl | 


in our well known suffrage play. 


Agnes E. Ryan. 





ue Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has decided to double its 
present number of subscribers to The 
Woman’s Journal. It will be harder for 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


1 hereby give and bequeath to’ the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, being incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, 
the sum of $...... bids 6 00's , Principal 
and interest to be applied by such as- 
sociation for the support and promo- 
ticn of the cause of woman suffrage. 
SD. dilate s can gO 0 vis ehc bv Ce 





IOWA SUFFRAGISTS 
OPEN HEADQUARTERS 





Men and Women Unite Their Efforts 


For the Campaign—Will Seek to 
Defeat Hostile Candidates 





In Des Moines the Political Equality 
Club and the Men’s League for Wom- 
an Suffrage have opened joint Cam- 
paign Headquarters in a suite of 
rooms on the fourth floor of the Clapp 
block, with H. G. Gue, secretary of 
the Men’s League, in charge. 

Effort will be focused on securing 
the submission of a suffrage amend- 
ment to the voters. Candidates for 
the Legislature will be systematically 
questioned. lIowa suffragists feel that 
the best memorial to Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall will be to carry her cause 
to success, 


NO REASON AGAINST IT 


President of Williams College Comes 
Out for Votes for Women 








At the annual Founders’ Day cere- 
monies at Cornell University last 
week, the orator was Harry A. Gar- 
field, president of Williams College. 
His address was on “Limits of Dem- 
ocracy,”’ and he said he saw no reason 
why suffrage with limitations should 
not be granted to women. 





WOMAN HEADS SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 17) 





kind of scrape, and has sought the 
same kind of cure. 

“Even if she is a woman and twenty- 
five years beyond the age at which 
Dr. ‘Osler said a person outlived hu- 
man usefulness, there probably is not 
a business man in Cleveland who 
would not say that the board could 
not have found a better Superintend- 
ent than Miss Keeler,” says a press 
dispatch. “For those men have all 
gone to school to Miss Keeler. 

“Ever since 1870, the year of her 
graduation from Oberlin College, she 
has been a teacher in the Cleveland 
public schools. First she was an in- 
structor in the Central High School. 
The next year she became Assistant 
Superintendent, having complete 
charge of the primary grades. In 
this place she remained until 1879, 
when she became assistant principal 
of the same school. Three years ago 
she resigned in order to give all her 
time to writing; but thirty-nine years 
of steady work in the Cleveland High 
School have put her pretty thorough- 
ly in touch with the Cleveland edu- 
cational system. 

“Her steel-blue eyes, which, with all 
their keenness, never hurt, because 
they were softened by her quick smile; 
her way of laying her hand on a bey’s 
shoulder as she counselled him; her 
love of a good joke, which yet never 
made her forget discipline—these and 
other characteristics made Miss Kee- 
ler a prime favorite with her ‘boys.’ 

“Miss Keeler’s election was a sur- 
prise to her, for she supposed that 
she was out of active work with the 
schools, and that the rest of her life 
was to be given to the preparation of 
the text-books she had planned. She 
has published three nature books and 
several other things. 

“But the Cleveland school system 
was torn by a factional fight. W. H. 
Elson, formerly president of the Na- 
tiopal Education Association, was 
Superintendent, and there were sev- 
eral anti-Elson men on the school 
board, and chaos was the result. So 
the board elected Miss Keeler to re- 
store harmony. 


informed of her election. 
each day’s problems as they develop. 
I ‘have no theories. 








Illinois than for many another State, 
too, for Illinois has not the smallest 
number of subscribers by any means. 


theories are about as big a handicap 
as a school head could start with. 

“‘School teaching is a _ practical 
thing. Conditions are never the same. 
Every school, every teacher, every 
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vance. They must be dealt with as 
they arise. 

“"My only plans are to go among 
the teachers, my old friends, who 
taught with me or who studied un- 
der me, and I shall watch them in 
their classrooms to see what problems 
they have to contend with, and we 
shall work together to solve them. 
And in that way we shall have peace.’” 





‘A GOOD EXAMPLE 





Mrs. Lucile Tappan Moreland, re- 
cording secretary of the Kansas City 
Equal Suffrage Association, has placed 
The Woman’s Journal on file in the 
public libraries and Young Woman’s 
Christian Association headquarters, in 
both Kansas City, Kan., and Kansas 
City, Mo. 
OHIO WOMEN ARE 

‘ SEEKING VOTES 


Bright Outlook in Constitutional Con- 
vention—President and More than 
Half the Delegates Favorable—Wo- 


men’s Hopes Are High 








When certain political conditions 
existed between Thomas Jefferson 
and his opponents, a piece of the 
Northwest Territory was marked out, 
named Ohio; a constitutional conven- 
tion was called, a State was made. 

At this first constitutional conven- 
tion there ‘were 35 delegates, who 
worked 25 days. It was held at 
Chillicothe in 1802; cost $4500, and 
the constitution was not submitted to 
the voters for ratification, so little 
did the people count in those days. 
Nearly all power was vested in the 
Legislature. This body appointed 
Judges and other officials. 

Constitutional Convention of 1850 

At several times the question of 
a new constitution was considered, 
but the second convention was not 
called till 1850. It met in Cincinnati. 
It adjourned in 1851, It had 108 dele- 
gates and cost $95,000. The consti- 
tution then ratified by the voters 
is the one under which Ohio people 
now live. 

Constitutional Convention of 1873 

In 1873 a third convention was 
held. Like that of 1850, it met first 
in Columbus, then in Cincinnati. It 
cost $214,000. The delegates were 
men of unusual strength, Morrison 
Waite, afterward the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, being president, The 
voters, not understanding its pro- 
visions, voted the new constitution 
down. 

This Year’s Constitutional Convention 

This week the fourth Constitution- 
al Convention meets in Columbus, 
with 119 delegates. The main rea- 
sons for the calling of this con- 
vention were the adjustment of taxes, 
the consideration of the liquor ques- 
tion, the initiative and referendum. Wo- 
man suffrage was not one of the rea- 
sons, but friends or enemies alike 
have been surprised to find the prom- 
inent place it occupies. 

All Delegates, Were Questioned 

No delegate goes to this convention 
without having been questioned as to 
his stand, and informed upon the sub- 
ject; and few delegates have gone into 
the press or spoken upon the Con- 
stitutional Convention who have not 
mentioned it. Many candidates, in 
issuing their platforms before elec- 
tion, included it. 

No one thought of presenting the 
question to the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1802. At the Suffrage Con- 
vention of 1850, in Salem, a mem- 
orial praying for property and politt- 


wards presented to the Constitutional 
Convention. The discussion on this 
memorial was so obscene that it was 
voted to expunge it from the records. 
Today young reporters in writing of 
that Convention say no woman ap- 
peared before it, and when they are 
corrected, they point to the records. 
Women appeared before the Consti- 





“‘T have no plans,’ she said when | 


‘I shall meet, 
| but, as the instrument was not rati- 


Cut and driea , e4, this provision was lost. 


tutional Convention of 1873, and 
several delegates labored hard for 
them, without avail. The Conven- 


tion did provide for school suffrage, 


A New Spirit in Ohio 
Now there is a wholly new spirit 
in Ohio. “Progress” is the cry; and 
this progressive wave includes wo- 
men. The president of the Consti- 


child presents a different problem, and | tutional Convention, Herbert S, Bige- 
| these problems cannot be met in ad-| low, is a member of the advisory com 


cal rights was drawn up, and after-|- 


mittee of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association, and more than half the 
delegates have declared themselves 
willing to vote for the submission of 
the question. Unless something un- 
foreseen happens, the question will 
be voted on by Ohio men within the 
next two years. Some delegates say 
as early as June, 1912, and others as 
late as November, 1913. Ohio suffra- 
gists realize that men break promises, 
and that nothing is absolutely sure; 
yet they expect, as they proceed, to 
gain strength, instead of losing it. 

Campaign Headquarters Opened 
They are opening Campaign Head- 
quarters in Columbus, and some mem- 
ber of the executive committee will 
be always on hand. 

Columbus women, now most active, 
will assist the executive committee. 
Hearings will be had, and the question 
will be carefully and justly consid- 
ered. Ohio women are in earnest, 
and have no thought of failure. 

The Press Favorable 

The press with few exceptions 
heretofore has been indifferent, but 
now few are the days when some 
editor does not pronounce for us. 

If Ohio is not the first free East- 
ern State, it will not be because of 
indifference or pessimistic fear on the 
part of Ohio suffrage men and wo- 
men, 

Harriet Taylor Upton. 





“HER GREAT MATCH” 


Mary Young Will Act in Play for 
Suffrage Benefit 





Prospects are bright for the success 
of the play to be given next Thurs- 
day afternoon at the Plymouth Thea- 
tre in Boston for the benefit of the 
Massachusetts W. 8, A. 

Clyde Fitch’s drama, “Her Great 
Match,” is to be produced under the 
direction of Mrs. B. F. Pitman and 
Miss Alice Carpenter. The cast, with 
one exception, will be of amateurs. 
Mrs. John Craig (Mary Young) has 
graciously consented to play Jo Shel- 
don, the American girl. Mrs. Pitman 
will play Her Royal Highness, the 
Grand Duchess of Hohenhetstein, and 
Miss Julia Shewell the role of Vic- 
toria Bates. Miss Carpenter will play 
Mrs. Sheldon, the adventuress, and 
Miss Leslie Lindsay will be “Countess 
Cassavetti.” Horace Stanton will play 
H. R. H. Crown Prince Adolph of 
Eastphalia. Others included in the 
cast are Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., Timothy 
Spelman, Timothy Sprague, Robert 
W. Frost and Charles M. Whitney. 

Tickets, ranging from $2 to 50 cents, 
are for sale at the Headquarters, 585 
Boylston St. Do not fail to go, or 
you will miss a treat. 





At the opening of the Swedish Par. 


liament, the speech from the throne 
announced that a bill was to be in- 
troduced giving women full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage, and also making 


them eligible, 
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A STUDY IN BIOLOGY 
By Florence Guertin Tuttle 
When the male of every species 

came from a tiny cell, 
The female of that species came 
from an egg as well, 
But which came first, or how, or 
when, no human tongue can say, 
For sex was not the issue at that 
early natal day. 


When the drama of Creation began 
slowly to unroll, 

Years were told in endless numbers 
—life, not sex, the cosmic goal; 

Male or female non-existent—just the 
plasm and the cell, 

Moved by laws of gravitation to 
vibrate, attract, repel. 


But Nature did not cleave in twain— 
her purposes Divine 

Show male and female each in each, 
as flower and vine entwine. 

A male entirely masculine has never 
yet been shown. ‘ 

A female purely feminine in science 
is not known. 


Was the woman of the species given 
by God unto the man? 

She evolved the same as he did! 
Both develop as they can! 

Just for one supremest moment do 
they each to each belong 

When the impulse of Creation sings 
its deep, compelling song. 


From the females of all species let the 
woman learn her power; , 
Hasten then the day of Freedom! 
Hasten then the woman’s hour, 
And the God who gave her to her- 
self will help her by His grace, 

To battle for her children in her 

struggle for the race. 


The tigress and the shewolf wander 
far afield and wide 

To gather food to feed their young, 
from glade or mountainside. 

The lioness, with supple strength, 
both runs and hunts abroad 

Without her mate—without restraint. 
Are these the “gifts of God?” 


Dees the God of Abstract Justice, 
does the God of Deathless Fate, 

Give these females of the species 
each unto her jungle mate? 

No, the male fights for her favor— 
grows a beard or cockade gay— 

Hard to please the female .species— 
hard to please unto this day! 


In selection by the female lay the 
purity of race, 

Choose she must the strong and fittest 
lest the weak the strain debase. 

But—the noble choice perverted—in 
humanity. behcld 

Woman, choosing not, but chosen! 
Nature’s stronghold sold for gold! 


Let the woman learn her lesson—win 
again her right of choice, 

Like the female of all species, let her 
run, hunt, fly, rejoice! 


Trusting freedom, fcr the female 
loves her own in every land, 
With a love both fierce and selfless— 

which no man can understand. 
Well the woman of the species knows 


her mission toward the race, 
Goes unto her hour of trial with an 
uplift on her face, 
Suffers subtlest pains and dangers— 
darkest agony on earth— 
Rut—make answer, sons cf mothers— 
does her mission end with birth? 


Yes, the woman of her species is more 
deadly than the male, 

“Armed and engined” for her mission, 
her high purpose will not fail: 

To prepare a better world to put her 
blood and sinew in— 

A world fit for her children, free from 
shame of modern sin. 


From the female of all species let the 
woman learn her power; 
Hasten then the day of freedom! 
Hasten then the woman’s hour! 
And the God who gave her mother- 
hood will help her by His grace 
To triumph for her children in her 
battle for the race. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 





HOW ANTI NEWS 
IS MANUFACTURED 





Another Yellow Report Reduced to 
its True Proportions. 





Mr. D. Cameron-Swan, of 13 Buck- 
ingham St., Strand, London W. C. (M. 
P. O.), wrote on Dec 27 to Mr. Francis 
J. Garrison of Boston: 

“At a dinner given by the Council 
of Bedford College for Women, Mr. 
Asquith was chief guest, and my wife 
obtained a ticket from a former stu- 
dent, and went to it. Before the 
guests were seated, she approached 
the Prime Minister, and quietly asked 
him some questions as to the Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward our movement. 
They had a little conversation before 
some officious people discovered that 
they were talking on that dangerous 
and forbidden question, woman suf- 
frage! My wife was then escorted 
out of the room, quietly, as she had 
done what she intended. 

“Imagine our surprise and disgust 
when the papers next meruing came 


out with such headlines as ‘Mr. As- 
quith’s Dinner Spoilt!’ 

“My wife’s name was given in near- 
ly all the papers, and a ridiculously 
exaggerated account was made out of 
the -conversation—with such false 
items in it a# that the Prime Minister 
was pale and trembling, and asked, 
‘What are you going to do?’ to which 
Mrs. C. 8S. replied, ‘Wait and see!’ 

“The injustice of the Police Courts 
and the perjury of the police has been 
as glaring as ever, but that even is 
in our favor, and the cause ‘goes 
marching on.’ Nothing can stop it, 
for we have God and our right on our 
side.” 


CONNECTICUT NOTES 





Suffragists Will Hold 45 Meetings 
With Distinguished Speakers—Hart- 
ford Women to Fight White Slave 
Traffic 





Connecticut has been fortunate in 
securing as speakers for the great 
winter campaign some of the most 
noted men and women advocates of 
suffrage the country has to offer. The 
plans for the campaign are now nearly 
completed. In all there will be some 
45 meetings, the first to be held at 
Bridgeport, Jan. 24, when Max East- 
man will be the principal speaker. 
From Bridgeport the suffragists will 
proceed to the very western end of 
the State, holding rousing meetings as 
they go along, then the line of march 
will be directed toward the center of 
the State, and the campaign will prac- 
tically end with a meeting in Thomp- 
sonville, a town on the Massachusetts 
border line. The speakers for these 
meetings include Mrs. Florence Kelly, 
Mrs. Forbes-Robertson Hale, Miss 
Marjorie Cooke, Charles Zueblin, Miss 
Ethel Arnold, Leslie Sprague, Harry 
Phillips, Miss Inez Milholland, Mrs. 
John Winters Brannan and Miss 
“leanor Brannan, Rheta C. Dorr, Dr. 
Stanton Coit and Miss La Follette. 
An invitation has been extended to 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The women of the Hartford Equal 
Franchise League have undertaken a 
task which it is believed is the first 
instance in the entire East, where a 
movement against the evil of the 
white slave traffic has been carried on 
and planned exclusively by women in 


and she has always been one of its 
main pillars. She was beloved for 
her goodness, her sweet spirit, her 
advanced ideas, and her clear and 


logical mind. Her husband and a 
daughter died years ago. Her son 
survives her. She lived a beautiful 
life, and died of old age. Oliver 
Wendell, Holmes’s poem, read at her 
80th birthday celebration, well ap 
plied to her: 
Eigthy Years and More. 





‘Tis yet high day, thy staff resume, 


And fight fresh battles for the 
truth; 

For what is age, but youth's full 
bloom, 


A riper, more transcendent youth! 
A weight of gold 
Is never old; 
Streams broader grow as downward 
rolled. 


At sixty-two life has begun; 
At seventy-three begins once more; 
Fly swifter as thou near’st the sun, 
And brighter shine at eighty-four; 
At ninety-five 
Shouldst thou arrive 
Still wait on God, and work, and 
thrive. 


WHAT METHODS? 


Discussion of Best Methods for 
Campaign States by Dr. Willis 


The following paper by Dr. Gwen- 
dolen B. Willis, treasurer of the Wis- 
consin W. S. A., was read at its an- 
nual convention, Sept. 30, 1911: 


It is still early enough in our cam- 
paign to reason together a little on 
the method of attacking the problems 
before us. 

Times, places and customs cannot 
alter great principles. But they en- 
tirely alter the attitude of men’s 
minds toward any course of action. 
They therefore seriously influence the 
feasibility of the course of action, 
whatever it may be. We may long to 
be free from the trammels of what 
we perhaps call a “mere mental atti- 
tude,” but if the mental attitude of 
people in general has been fixed and 
established by long habit, we shall 
find it the work of at least a life-time 
to secure freedom. These changes 
come slowly, and if we must do our 
work with those who are still in the 





every detail. The meeting, which will 
be held in Parsons’ Theatre, Hartford, 
Jan. 23, to see what. can be done to 
prevent white slavery, is one of the 
noblest undertakings of the Connecti- 
cut suffragists. Although other cities 
in Connecticut are not free from this 
vice, Hartford has recently been 
brought before the State as harboring 
it by the sensational Pignuiclo trial, 
and for this reason the Hartford wom- 
en, rather than the women of any 
other cities, have taken it upon them- 
selves to fight this evil. A mass meet- 
ing has been called, and will be ad- 
dressed by William S. Bennett of New 
York, Robert H. Elder, Dr. R. N. Wil- 
son of Philadelphia and Mrs. Donald 
R. Hooker of Baltimore. 
Helen G. Sherwood. 





THE PURITY ALLIANCE 





The 36th annual meeting of the 
American Purity Alliance will be held 
on Jan. 26, in the Friends’ Meeting 
House on Stuyvesant Square, New 
York. In the evening there will be an 
address on “The Social Evil and the 
Police,” by George J. Kneeland, di- 
rector investigation of the Chicago 
Vice Commission. “The Citizen’s Re- 
sponsibility” will be discussed by 
Henry W. Wilber; “What the Church 
Can Do,” Mrs. John M. Glenn; “What 
the Home and School Must Do,” Ed- 
ward B. Rawson. 





A PIONEER GONE 





We record with sincere sorrow the 
death of Mrs. Adaline H. Howland of 
Worcester, Mass. She was born in 
West Brookfield, in 1825, and she and 
her sister, the lamented Sarah E. Hen- 
shaw, were friends of Lucy Stone 
from girlhood. Their father, Deacon 
Josiah Henshaw, was turned out of 
the West Brookfield Congregational 
Church for his anti-slavery activity, 
and Lucy Stone and a number of 
other members who synipathized with 
him were expelled also. Mrs. How- 
land was bred up in an atmosplfere 
of advanced thought and in contact 
with the early reformers who visited 
at her father’s house. The family 


bonds of prejudice, we must consider 
what we have to reckon with if we 
are to secure our end. * * * 

The slowly-moving campalgn of edu- 
cation is very different from the 
quickly-moving political campaign. In 
the former we may use what methods 
we will, knowing that, if we are right 
in our principle, public opinion will 
come to us, though we be out of har- 
mony with it for a time. In the 
political campaign, we assume that 
the educational campaign is complete, 
and the fact that the question is be- 
fore the people argues that it is so. 
The seed must, then, have been al- 
ready sown if we are to gather in the 
harvest. And the greater the harvest, 
the greater the need of careful organ- 
ization, method, system. Though a 
whole State be ready to receive an 
idea, we must yet consider how this 
idea is to be presented to them more 
judiciously than if we were’ still 
laboring by every means to bring them 
to a point still many years distant in 
the future, when they should be ready 
for the last step. “Fancy the fabric 
quite ere we begin to build, ere steel 
strike fire from quartz, ere mortar 
dabs brick,” says Browning. 

In Wisconsin an educational cam- 
paign on the subject of woman suf- 
frage has been proceeding for many 
years. * * * One year, when our 
president had found an unusual need 
for information at Madison and found 
that the bureau designed to provide 
bulletins for the information of the 
Legislature was destitute of matter on 
the subject of suffrage, she prepared 
a bulletin containing all the facts in 
regard to woman suffrage laws exist- 
ing throughout the world, with quota- 
tion of the laws where possible. This 
was distributed from time to time, 
and doubtless did much good. ‘Other 
work of this kind has been done. Then, 
too, for the past several years the 
subject has been before the people 
in the public prints as never before. 
Hardly a paper or magazine but has 
had an occasional article on some 
phase of the woman movement, and 
on suffrage in particular. People 
have been forced to read and to some 
extent to make up their minds on ihe 
subject—at least to inform themselves 











were for # time almost ostracized for'in & measure. To ignore the matter 





























Fresh from the recent dis- 
turbances in London, has 
arrived, and will be avail- 
able for lectures in the 
United States and Eastern 
Canada, January 15th to 
March 1rsth., 





— Direction of — 
William B. Feakins 
(Suecessor to Civic Forum Lecture Bureau ) 


21 West 44th Street 
NEW .YORK ; 





NILS NILSON 
Passenger and Tourist Agent 


Authorized Agent for ail 
Leading Steamship Lines, is 
arranging a tour to and 
through Scandinavia this sea- 
son. Special attractions in 
Sweden this year—the Olym- 
pic Games and the Singing 
Festival. 


Communications from intending travel- 
ers and information regarding tours will 
be promptly answered with estimates for 
trips to all parts of the world on all the 
lines. 





NILS NILSON 


Passenger and Tourist Agency 
127 South Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ILLINOIS EQUAL | 
SUFFRACE ASSO. 


938 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
publishes the following literature: 
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: “Bridget’s Sisters,” a suffrage 

, play; per copy.......... .25¢ 
. “Why,” a _ two-page leaflet; 
> per thousand........... - $2.00 
P “Shall Men Vote?” leaflet: 
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Illinois Chronology, 
per thousand............ $2.50 
Mayors of Five States; per 
menaree oi ie dt ae 
Bible on Woman Suffrage; 
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Laws of Illinois; per copy. .10c 
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low-bordered suffrage nap- 
kins; per thousand..... $4.00 
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E. L. CRIMES Co. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed The Women’s Journal ever 
five years. 


{22 Pearl St. : 


BOSTON 


PRIMROSE 
ORANGE PEKOE 


Everywhere Most Popular 

20 cents and this 
coupon will buy a 
regular 362 can at 
your grocer’s or at 
35 Commercial Whf., Boston 

















ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Quaker City Office Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, 39 South 10th St. 


Circular Letters, Cards, Announcements, 
Berkshire Typewriter Papers 





best carbon paper. 


LADIES, send two cents postage for sealed 
particulars of new “Rubber Protector,” 
toilet necessities, ete., for women; just 
what you want. Frederick & Co., 694 
Vorr, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Equal Suffrage Program 
“MAN, WOMAN’S EQUAL” 


DEAMATIC PORTRAYAL OF 
SCENES FROM THE SENATE 





Delightful entertainment; full of 
laughs; especially interesting to 
men; convert-making. 

For circulars, terms and dates, 
address 

EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP, 


600 W. 192d St., New York City 











LAUNDRESS 
Swedish woman, expert in fine hand 
laundry, would like a few private fami- 
lies’ laundry work. Address Box 303, 
Woman's Journal Office. 








has been almost impossible. And so 
Wisconsin’s Legislature has given a 
certain evidence of the feeling of rep- 
resentatives of Wisconsin. They are 
willing to have the subject put before 
—not the people—but the voters, in 
November, 1912. 

It now remains to be seen whether 
the Legislature’s act is significant of 
the attitude of Wisconsin men in gen- 
eral. I believe that the attitude of 
the public will not be essentially dif- 
ferent from what it is this year, unless 
some unforeseen event essentially 
changes the current of public opinion. 
I mean, if they are not now sensitive 
to the principles involved in this ques- 
tion, they will not be so next year. 
Human nature is doubtless growing 
better and education is on the in- 
crease, but a year will effect no large 


advances in these particulars. If the 











INVESTMENTS 





MANY intelligent women in the 
vicinity of BOSTON and NEW 
YORK are investing their own sur- 
plus in our safe yet profitable 
THE PAPER SHELL 
PECAN is becoming better known 
each day, as an article of diet and 
a substitute for meat. The DIXIE 
PECAN GROVES are in the SEC- 
OND YEAR of their growth and 
are said to be the FINEST in all 
Georgia, Let 


shares, 


us send you “A 
Royal Income from the King of 
Nuts,” a booklet which tells about 
the best income producer known. 





EDGAR W. DENNISON 


Sales Agent, 


132 North Grove Street, 


East Orange, N. J. 











main work of the educational cam- 
paign be not near fulfilment now, we 
can not hope for it in twelve short 
months. What, then, remains for us, 
to do? A very important work. To 
clinch our arguments of past years 
and impress upon the minds of the 
voters that Wisconsin women are alive 
on the subject, that they de wish to 
vete, and to keep this before the 
voters through the coming months. 
But this is a great piece of work, and 
we shall do ill if we spend time in 
laboring to convert those who are now 
definitely opposed. People who were 
opposed to woman suffrage twenty-five 
years ago and have learned nothing 
of it since then will not be easily in- 
fluenced. It will be wiser te employ 


Sylvia Pankhurst , 
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ward we | be called upon to 
this be true, it is, we hope, a situa- 
tion we can remedy, at least to some 
extent! 


the subject ith oo thous 
| ness, for, in deciding question of 
the ballot for women, they are de- 
ciding a matter which will affect all 
classes of people and all legislation in 
Wisconsin—not immediately, for the 


next year. If important changes resulting will be 


,too great to be speedy, but in coming 
years. We feel, therefore, and justly, 
that our work is of the highest impor- 


I need not repeat the policy and/|tance, and we look for the hearty sup- 


nethods of the Wisconsin Woman’s 
Suffrage Association in this campaign, 
for this has already been done better 
than I can do it. Our ideal is, in 
brief, a quiet campaign—organizing in 
important places new societies which 
wil] take upon themselves the task of 
informing and working with individ- 
ual voters—securing persons who will 
work in their own precincts, hold 
small meetings therein, and secure 
quiet, thoughtful discussion of the sub- 
ject, but without too much publicity, 
and later holding the larger meetings 
of more miscellaneous audiences. The 
same methods will not be successful 
with all people. We cannot expect to 
find the same ideas and prejudices in 
the small, quiet, conservative town, the 
rough lumbering village and the large 
cosmopolitan city. One method of 
presentation wiil appeal to one of 
these, but not to another. 


We wish that we could present our 
subject and permit its enthusiasm to 
lead us rather than considerations of 
policy, but time presses, and we shall 
do well not to waste it by beating at 
resistant prejudices, but save our time 
and strength to help those who seek 
to be informed. Perhaps it would not 
be amiss to take to ourselves a little 
of the philosophy expressed in that 
clever little poem by Mrs. Charlotte 


Perkins Stetson Gilman, “An Ob- 


stacle.” 
We shall doubtless, before we have 


done, become well accustomed to the 
suggestions, advice and warnings of 
those who take no active part in the 
work, but who will inform us of the 
pitfalls that lurk on every hand. “Ah, 
my dear friends,” they will say, “T am 
so sorry you should have sent Miss 
A. to Jonestown. Don’t you know that 
her unconventional manner will antag- 
onize those conservative people? Jones- 
town is a very peculiar town,” or 
“How unfortunate that Mrs. B. should 
have guaranteed in her speech at 
Smithville that women, when they se- 
cure the ballot, will abolish the man- 
ufacture of chewing gum. Don’t you 
know that there is a factory employing 
500 operatives at that very place?” or, 
“I do wish you could eliminate Mrs. 
C. from your work. If you knew how 
unfavorably people talk about her, I 
am sure you would not risk keeping 
her as one of your representatives,” 
or, most discouraging of all, “Your 
campaign hag started too early. The 
interest you have created will die out, 
and you will not be able to rouse it 


port of all progressive citizens. 
Gwendolen B. Willis, 
Treasurer Wisconsin W. S. A. 





THE LAUNDRY STRIKERS 





Miss Sylvia Pankhurst and Miss 
Mary Dreier of the Women’s Trade 
Union League addressed the striking 
laundry workers in New York last 
week. Miss Pankhurst urged them 
to stand not only for their industrial 
rights but for political equality as 
well, The League is organizing the 
unorganized laundry girls, and Miss 
Dreier and others held a parade, with 
an automobile and banners bearing 
such mottoes as “200 Laundries Or- 
ganized,” “We Are Striking for More 
Pay and a Shorter Day.” With these 
waving in the wind the automobile 
was driven through the streets where 
the laundries are not yet unionized. 
As a result Miss Dreier said that one 
laundry owner had called up on the 
telephone to say that he wanted to 
accept the organized shop principle. 
In this laundry, Miss Dreier said, the 
girls after seeing the banners had 
gone to the manager and told him 
that they were going to walk out if 
he did not let them join the union. 





Mrs. Ollie King Carriker of Ne- 
braska City, Neb., writes that she will 
gladly send five dollars for the strik- 
ing laundry girls in New York, if she 
may be informed where to send it. 
In view of the suffering of the girls 
and the danger of their being driven 
by starvation to evil courses, she sug- 
gests that other suffragists may like 
to do the same. The Headquarters 
of the New York Women’s Trade 
Union League are at 43 E. 22d St., 
and the president is Miss Mary Dreier. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott ad- 
dressed the Tennessee Equal Suffrage 
Association at its recent convention 
in Nashville, 








Miss Ellen Glasgow was added to 
the National Literature Committee 
at the meeting of the National Official 
Board held in New York City last 
week. 

Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller has 
bought a green parrot, a capital talker, 
and is having it trained to call out, 
“Votes for Women!” She is said to in- 
tend ‘carrying it in the coming Suf- 


again.” 

All this and more we shall doubt- 
less hear from now on. We must try 
to mect the demands upon us as well 
as we can, giving all the time and 
strength that we possess, and endeav- 
oring to say the right thing at the 
right time and place, so far as It Is 
given to us to recognize these. 

Let us remember that we can work 
in many ways beside through public 
meetings and organization. Every 
woman, no matter how busy, can make 
it a point to talk with her friends 
and acquaintances, and be the center 
of a group to whom some influence 
goes out. She can see that any one 
who needs information receives some 
literature on the subject. She can 
insert an occasional item, original or 
selected, in local newspapers. She can 
give her influence toward having this 
subject rather than some other dis- 
cussed in clubs and societies, other 
than Suffrage Clubs. All this, I was 
about to say, is the least she can do, 
but I could say with equal truth that 
it is tie most that any one can do. 
If we can get enough people to do 
this, it is all that we need. But we 
can do more and accomplish it more 
rapidly by organization, and so we 
urge everyone to join and work in our 
association because of the multiplied 
impetus we shall gain thereby. But to 
study this subject and to inform 
others is the duty of every citizen of 
the State, since in one year half the 
citizens are to determine what the 
political status of the other half is 
to be in the future. Women owe it 
not merely to themselves, but to the 
whole State, to learn if they are ig- 
norant, and to spread the ‘knowledge 
they gain. Voters should approach 


frage Parade in New York. Its 
feathers will harmonize well with the 
purple, white and green of the Wo- 
men’s Political Union. 





At the cpening of the Maryland 
Legislature every member found on 
his desk a pink carnation, with the 
message: -‘Compliments of the wom- 
an suffragists of Maryland, with 
hearty wishes for a progressive ad- 
ministration and one that stands for 
all the people.” Many of the Senators 
put the flowers in their buttonholes 
and wore them during the inaugural 
ceremonies. 

Jane Addams presided at a _ note- 
worthy suffrage meeting held a few 
days ago at the home of Mrs. Hobart 
Cc, Chatfield-Taylor in Chicago. 
Amcng the speakers were Mrs. Joseph 
T. Bowen, Mrs. Alice Duer Miller, 
Mrs. McCormick, Professor George 
H. Mead of the University of Chicago, 
Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict of 
Milwaukee, and Hon. William Dudley 
Foulke. Many suffrage books were 
provided to meet the demand, besides 
enrolment cards and _ subscription 
blanks for The Woman’s Journal. 





Miss Mona Wilson, the first woman 
Insurance Commissioner appointed 
in England by the Government, is a 
daughter of Canon Wilson, of 
Worcester, formerly Archdeacon of 
Manchester and Headmaster of Clif- 
ton. Miss Wilson has been engaged 
in administering the Trade Board Act 
with regard to the chain-makers and 
'box-makers; she has served as a 
member of the Home Office Depart- 
| mental Committee on Industrial Acci- 





problems of women’s employment. 
Canon and Mrs. Wilson are towers 
of strength to the suffrage mdévement 
in England. 


NOTES AND NEWS 





A brilliant performance of “Every- 
woman” was lately given for the bene- 
fit cf the Pennsylvania W. S. A. 





The Cleveland Press and the Scripp- 
McRae papers, the organs of the Pro- 
gressive Party in Ohio, are running 
suffrage news almost daily. 





The Tennessee State Federation of 
Labor, at its recent annual meeting in 
Memphis, passed resolutions endors- 
ing woman suffrage. 





The Annual Meeting of the New 
England Anti-Vivisection Society will 
be held next Wednesday, at 3 P. M., 
in Tremont Temple, Committee 
Room C. 





The Educational Club of Toledo, 
Ohio, with 800 members, has voted 
to petition the Constitutional Conven- 
tion to submit the suffrage amend- 
ment. 





It cost California women about 15 
cents per vote to win their fight for suf- 
frage. Gentlemen politicians say the 
average cost Is about $2.30 per vote. 
Down with the high cost of voting! 

—Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 





“The Woman Voter,” the organ of 
the New York Woman Suffrage Party, 
will be sold regularly at a suffrage 
news stand, at Fourth avenue and 23d 
street. Women will be in charge, and 
there will be a large box for money 
contributions for the campaign. 

Mr. Max Eastman delivered a most 
admirable suffrage address before the 
Chilten Club of Boston last Tuesday. 
On Monday afternoon he spoke before 
the Political Equality League of Cam- 
bridge, and had in his audience a good 
number of Harvard men. 





Martha Beaujean of New York 
writes: “Have you’ seen Presi- 
dent Taft's special message to 
women? He wants every woman to 


write to one or both of the Senators 
representing her State in Congress, 
and urge that the treaty be ratified. 
He says, ‘Every individual, every 
club, every judge and newspaper 
should use all possible means to in- 
duce the Senate to submit to public 
opinion.’ He adds, ‘You, the most in- 
telligent body of women in the United 
States, if you will stand together in 
this thing, can wield more power than 
any legislative body in the world.’ 
Isn't that saying a good deal for 
Taft?” 

“The Equal Suffrage Movement” 
was the subject cf an address by Mrs. 
Charles Park last Wednesday even- 
ing before the Boston Boot and Shoe 
Club, which had its annual ladies’ 
night at the Hotel Somerset. The 
program sent out to the members and 
guests said, “This, of course, is one of 
the great questions of the day in the 
civilized world.” Among the dis- 
tinguished invited guests were Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Eugene Foss and 
‘Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Robert 
Luce. The menus were a surprise to 
all. As the subject was Equal Suf- 
frage, they wanted to have something 
appropriate by way of decoration, and 
chose a full-length picture of Miss 
Florence Luscomb in the act of selling 
The Woman's Journal on the street. 





The New York Evening Post is to 


increased space to women’s inter- 
ests. A column for women will be 
a daily feature, a Keeping-up-with-To- 
day column, in which to take cogni- 
yance of changing ideals, particular- 
ly with regard to women. The 
Wednesday special feature of Wo- 
men’s Clubs is to be continued, en- 
larged and developed; and on Satur- 
days a two-page supplement will pre- 
sent news, comments, articles on the 
political situation, the industrial, wo- 
man’s domestic status, the social-ser- 
vice side of life, and appreciations of 
what women have done, are doing 
and will do in various spheres of 
activity. Rose Young is editor of the 
woman’s department. The Post has 


suffrage. 
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SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 








Order any of the following 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
~ §05 Fifth Avenue, New York 


from 





Of Interest to Legislators 


A revised and improved edition prepared especial- 

ly for Legislatures where a suffrage bill is pend- 

Miia ate ahees aanee > aoe 
A Suffrage Answer to An Anti-Suffrage Platform 


A new leaflet, in parallel columns. 
should receive one this session .......... Per 100 25 


i en CUR oid « typataenianl Free on application 


Every legislator 
















Postpaid .30 
LATEST PAMPHLETS 


LATEST LEAFLETS 
“The Ladies Battle” 7 
An Answer to Molly Elliott Seawell 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 
Mrs. Howe’s Census 





Per Per 
Copy Doz. 
The World Movement for Woman Suffrage ............. 0.1 10 
Postpaid 02 12 
How Six States Won Woman Suffrage 
Se SO ET vccceadiccs keavecvewers 05 50 
Postpaid .06 54 
By Mrs. Porritt 
The Causes of the Revolt of the Women in England .03 30 
Postpaid 04 34 
The Militant Suffrage Movement in England........ .03 30 
Postpaid 04 34 
The Political Duties of Mothers.............-..e.+.- 01 10 
Postpaid 02 14 
Pe Pee rer ers ee ee 01 10 
Postpaid .02 13 
What Women Might Do With the Ballot 
A new series of pamphlets by eminent authors. 
Twelve are in preparation. The following four 
ready now: 
The Abolition of Child aber By Florence Kelley 
The Abolition of White Slave Traffic 05 50 
By Ciifford G. Roe ‘ Postpgid 
Reasonable Postal Laws By James L. Cowles .06 54 
Fire Prevention By Arthur E. McFarlane 
Does the Husband Support the Wife? 
By Emmeline Pethick Lawrence, Editor of 
“Votes for Women,” and Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, Editor of “The Forerunner”........ 05 50 
Postpaid .06 59 
Report of the Special Commission Appointed by the 
Chamber of Deputies on the Workings of Woman 
Suffrage All Over the World 
Resumé translated by Mrs. Raymond Brown.... 05 50 
Postpaid 06 58 
Women Should Mind Their Own Business 
By Prof. E. J. Ward 
Why Man Needs Woman’s Ballot.  __t...... 2 for .05 25 
By Clifford Howard Postpaid .06 29 
When All the Women Want It | Pe 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 
Disfranchisement 
By Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois............... 05 59 
Postpaid .06 54 
Breaking Into the Human Race 
By Rheta Childe Dorr........secsccsecscccscees 05 50 
Postpaid .06 56 


Postpaid 


Extracts from a Canvass of the Per 100 15 20 
Clergy in the Suffrage States 
Gains in Equal Suffrage 
A Table Showing the Progress 
in the Past Eighty Years 
. Postpaid 
Rainbow Fliers in German............. «+. .Per 100 15 20 
The New America Per copy Per 100 
Suffrage Song Used in the California Campaign 1 75 
Postpaid .02 87 
CALENDARS 
A Woman’s Calendar 
Quotations from Master Minds 
Printed in brown and gold, 30 per cent. discount 
Se GOES OE TS OF MONG os ck leds sacar reccevecs 50 
Postpaid fet 
English Santa Claus Calendar 
Gay color and pretty sentiment.............. 15 
Postpaid .20 
PENNANTS 
Yellow felt with white letters Per doz. 
Large sise 12x30 inches.....000csiccccssccsecs 50 5.40 
PE GED siccdsewneravaassesseonckiennesasdhs 25 2.40 
















































































distinguish 1912 by devoting greatly.|. 


long been a strong supporter of equal| expressage. 


An adaptation of the design show- 
ing Liberty welcoming the new star— 
California. 

Use them on all your letters and 
parcels, 

Neatly put up in oiled paper books 
of 100. 





Price, per DCOK .......+--eeeee- $0.75 
Price, 10 DOOKS ........eeeseeee 5.00 
BONNEY cicccseecvereres 1 Cent Each 
VOTES FOR WOMEN NOTE 
PAPER 
Dainty colors in dainty boxes 
PALE BLUE 


Lettered in silver 
PALE YELLOW 
Lettered in gold. 
Goc Per Box Postpaid 


NEW Six STAR BUTTONS 


One cent each. 
75 cents per 100. 
Postpaid 85 cents per 100. 


Votes for Women Rubber Stine 
Letters this size 


-—> VOTES FOR WOMEN << 
The easiest way in which you can ad- 





THE NEW STICKER or SEAL | VOTES FOR WOMEN BUTTERFLIES 


A New Kind of Suffrage” Badge 
They stick tight 
Wherever they light, 
Try them and see. 


Good as Favors at Fairs, Luncheons 
and Teas, or to sell at meetings. 





Two for Five cents. 
$2.00 per 100. 
Postpaid $2.20 per 100. 

NEW POST CARD 
Liberty welcoming the sixth star. 
POO oh) evaSeceeuaadscu ces 2 for 5c 
Wa OOF ehawsancecnvvvdecekenan $1.00 





ENCLISH POST CARDS 


IN COLOR 
Prejudice battling with Justice.. 
An artistic picture issued by the 
Artists’ Suffrage League. 
PHIGO iateundss canis Five Cents Each 


CALIFORNIA POPPIES: 


Good as decoration. They are gay 
and yellow and each is tied with a 
votes for women ribbon. 

oo Tee ee ae 15c Each 
2 for 25c 
$1.50 Per Dozen 


Votes for Women Paper Napkins 
Just the Thing for Teas, 


Luncheons, Etc. 


Decorated with a Blue “Votes for 
Women” Border 


Order now 








vertise the cause. 
Stamp every letter you write this 
year. 

Price 15 cents, ‘Post pald. 


SLIDE LECTURES 
65 Suffrage Pictures with typewrit- 


Price 35 cents per 100, post paid. 


PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY of 
EMINENT SUFFRACISTS 


Am interesting collection of por- 
traits, mounted on canvas, all ready 








ten lecture to accompany them. Can 
be delivered by any one. 


Rent of slides and lecture, $5 plus 
Special rates by the 


for hanging as a temporary exhibi- 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to any 
suffrage association for the nominal 








week or month. 


fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 
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TO JOSEPHINE PRESTON 
ne EABODY 


On Hearing Her Speak for Equal 
. Suffrage 





By Witter Bynner 





The Piper piped a tune today 
With so much pity in it 

That those who listened to Him play 
Could only clap their hands and 


say: 
“Would that the seconds might not 
stay 
At sixty to the minute, 
But might be millions full and fast, 
Wor the Piper, having passed 
The jog of time, would surely cast 
On Hamelin Town and others 
The spell of love—and pipe at last 
All children to their mothers!” 


HOW TO RAISE FUNDS 








Nine Thousand Dollars Raised at 
Farewell Meeting to Mrs. Pank- 
hurst in New York City . 





An officer of the Women’s Political 
Union writes to The Woman's Jour- 
nal: 

“Before the great meeting held in 
Carnegie Hall, by the Women’s Poli- 
tical Union on January 5th, two mem- 
bers of the Executive Board of that 
society,*Mrs. J. W. Brannon and Mrs. 
Stanton Blatch, appealed by word and 
letter to many friends to pledge sums 
in advance, in order that these con- 
tributions might be announced from 
the platform the night of the meet- 
ing, and thus encourage the _ spirit 
of generosity in the audience. 

“The appeals before and at the meet- 
ing were for definite ends. People 
like to know just what they are giv- 
ing for. Three objects were set forth 
as needing support: first, the work of 
the Union in New York City; second, 
the development of its work upstate; 
third, its assistance for the campaign 
States. Definite needs bring definite 
help. 

“As soon as the objects of the ap- 
peal for funds were made clear to the 
audience on Jan. 5, three of the many 
pledges secured in advance, one for 
$200, one for $300, one for $100, were 
read; immediately came back, ‘I pledge 
$500,’ followed quickly by ‘The women 


in this box pledge $350.’ The ushers 
hurried to and fro securing pledge 
cards, bringing them to the platform. 


Often, as the applause following the 
announcement of each amount died 
away, some one stall or gallery 
voiced a_ pledge. At one point, 
when a pledge for $5 was read 
out, the donor rose in her place 
and called, ‘I change that to a prom- 
ise of $5 a month until suffrage is 
won in the State of New York!” No 
pledge received louder applause than 
those for twenty-five cents from the 
topmost balcony. 

“When all was ended the contribu- 
tions amounted to $6,002. This is the 
largest sum ever taken up in a col- 
lection at Carnegie Hall for any pur- 
pose, so the management says. Add- 
ing to the sum the receipts for boxes 
and seats—every place was paid for 
—and the $1,000 cabled from China 
by a friend, and which was meant 
for the Carnegie meeting fund, makes 
for the Women’s Political Union 
a grand total of over $9000.” 





CLEVELAND AHEAD 





Sets An Example to Other Cities in 
Utilizing Women’s Help in Public 
Work—Six Women Now Hold Im- 
portant Executive Positions There 





The “woman’s point of view” 
theory is being tried out more gen- 
erally in Cleveland than in any other 
city. Six women are now filling ex- 
ecutive positions in the city govern- 
ment, and their activities during the 
coming year will range all the way 
from the direction of the sanitary 
police force to the operation of the 
public school system. 

With the appointment yesterday of 
Miss Harriet L. Keeler, Cleveland 
will have a woman Superintendent of 
Schools for the first time in its his- 
tory. Miss Mildred Chadsey is chief 
of the sanitary police, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Hyre is clerk and member of the board 
of education, Mrs. Virginia T. Green 
was recently elected member of the 
same board, Miss Frances Fanning 
has just been named inspector of the 


Sarah Hyre, as member of the board 
of education, was pointed at as the 
exception to the rule. 

Then along came the suffragettes. 
They held a meeting here and formed 
a branch of the party. Men smiled 
broadly and heard them speak on the 
public squar@ and in public halls. 
Then men thought it was funny. But 
prominent women speakers were 
heard, and the voters learned with 
surprise that the women didn’t want 
the vote for the purpose of being like 
men, but that they did want to inject 
the “woman’s point of view” into 
public affairs. 

Men Help Suffragettes 
A party of men, calling themselves 
the Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage, was formed for the purpose of 
finding out the real meaning of the 
term, “woman’s point of view.” 

Different Points of View 
Women suffragists believe, it was 
found, that men and women look 
upon life in widely different lights. 
The man sees the business side of all 
questions. He is a builder, but the 
woman sees beyond stone and brick 
and mortar and sees the struggle of 
humanity to exist. Suffragettes say 
that is what is meant by the “wo- 
man's point of view,” and they are 
anxious to see it given a fair tryout 
in Cleveland. 

“A Housekeeper’s Job” 
Miss Chadsey believes that she can 
handle the work of the sanitary po- 
lice force because the officers of that 
department have to keep things clean. 
“It's a housekeeper’s job,” says 
Miss Chadsey, chief of police, “and 
I’m only a good housekeeper on a big 
scale.”"—Cleveland Leader. 


MINNEAPOLIS HAS 
A POLICEWOMAN 





She Looks After Young Girls at Dance 
Halls—Provision Made for Amuse- 
ment Under Safer Conditions 





Last September, the Grand Jury, 
after an investigation of the morals 
of the young people of Minneapolis, 
recommended the appointment of a po- 
licewoman. This recommendation 
was seconded by the Vice Commission 
in its report, and resulted in the 
Mayor’s appointing Miss Emily 
Glorieux. 

At that time there were absolutely 
no data relating to the public dance 
halls to be had. Seventeen of these 
places have already been listed by the 
energetic policewoman. She visits 
several of them each evening, and ar- 
rests or sends home girls who seem to 
be under twenty-one. Two or three 
proprietors of public dance halls have 
been brought into court, and already 
conditions are improving in these 
places. Possibly the best result of 
Miss Glorieux’s work is the thorough 
arousing of public opinion on the 
question of providing suitable places 
where the youth of our city may dance 
under proper conditions. Another re- 
sult of the policewoman’s disclosures 
of social conditions is the formation 
of a Woman’s Welfare League. The 
League will interest itself in better 
housing and better social conditions 
for young girl wage-earners, and is 
already urging the appointment of 
other policewomen. 

One of our Episcopal churches has 
inaugurated public dances in its guild 
hall, and many young people in the 
neighborhood attend these dancing 
parties. 

There is a strong sentiment for 
opening the halls of the public schools 
for dancing and other amusements. 

M. C. 8. 


TWO MORE STATES 





Where Mothers Have Joint Guardian- 
ship of the Children 





Editor Woman's Journal: 

Last summer I sent you a list of 
States where joint guardianship pre- 
vailed, but did not include Oregon and 
Washington, as their guardianship 
statutes, as printed in the last _re- 
visions (1910 and 1905 respectively) 


Outdoor Relief, and Miss Linda East-| provided that the father should be 
man stands second in the direction|the sole guardian during his lifetime, 


of Cleveland’s big library system. 
Suffragettes Did It 


The suffragettes are to blame for it 


with the same right to a surviving 
mother. 
Mr. Hard of The Delineator has 





all, So said Cleveland club women pointed out other contradictory statutes 


trict Of Columbia having joint guard- 
ianship. 

Catharine Waugh McCulloch. 
Evanston, Il. 


MORE MEN HELP 


William Marion Reedy and Other 
Prominent St. Louis Men Urge 
Votes for Women 








A crowd measured by the capacity 
of the auditorium of Cabanne Branch 
Library, gathered recently in St. 
Louis to hear men expound the gospel 
of equal suffrage. The speakers were 
William Marion Reedy, Rev. Dr. M. H. 
Lichliter, Eugene H. Angert, Judge R. 
E. Rombauer, William Chauvenet and 
Adolph Germer of Belleville, Ill, a 
member of the United Mine Workers 
of America. E. M. Grossman presided. 
Persons of all social conditions and 
from all parts of the city. attended. 
All the seats were quickly filled. 
Chairs were brought in, but even 
these proved insufficient to seat the 
crowd, and many persons sat on the 
steps of the aisles or the speakers’ 
stand. Big yellow banners, saying 
“Votes for Women,” hung on the 
walls. 
Mr. Reedy came out in favor of the 
militant suffragist, saying the best im- 
plement of civilization the world has 
ever seen is the axe. A pedestal, he 
added, is a good place for a statue, 
but a bad place for a woman. 

Sees Aid to Good Causes 
Dr. Lichliter peinted out the effect 
equal suffrage would have on the so- 
lution of the great moral questions 
confronting every city. Fights for 
minimum wage boards, equal pay for 
equal work, the careful supervision of 
amusements, the vocational training 
of girls, and other reforms which 
would tend to minimize social evils, 
could then be carried on and won, he 
said. 
Germer pleaded for equal suffrage 
from the standpoint of a working man. 
He said that women, if they were able 
and were compelled to enter factories, 
mills and shops and work with men, 
should be allowed to vote. 
Mr. Rombauer and Mr. Angert treat- 
ed the subject frem a legal standpoint. 





HUMOROUS 





“What a beautiful picture of an 
angel!” said the lady visiting the art 
gallery, 
“Yes,” replied the aviation § en- 
thusiast; “but between you and me, 
those wings aren’t pratical.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 
Fair Guest: “But, if you ignore all 
social rank and precedence, how do 
you manage, for instance, in arrang- 
ing guests for dinner?” 

Prominent Leader of Socialist Com- 
munity: “Let the hungriest go in 
first.”-—Punch. 





“Well, Willie, are you very good to 
your little sister?” asked the friend 
of the family. 

“Sure,” replied Willie. “I even eat 
her candy, cause it always makes her 
sick.”"—Philadelphia Record. 

Bishop Logan H. Roots, of Hankow, 
says that when he first went to China 
he found it hard to remember faces. 
He mentioned this to a mandarin, add- 
ing: 

“I'm getting over it now, but in 
the beginning you all looked as like 
as two peas.” 

“Two peas?” said the intelligent 
mandarin, smiling, “But why not say 
two queues?” 





An old colored man was returning 
home at night along a muddy road. 
He was driving an aged horse, at- 
tached to a rickety wagon. A storm 
was on, the water fell in sheets, the 
thunder was almost continuous, and 
the old man could pick his way only 
with the aid of occasional flashes of 
lightning. Finally, lost in darkness, 
he knelt at the roadside and gave ut- 
terance to this prayer: 

“O Lord, if it be Thy will, give us 
a little less noise and a little more 








lightning!” 


A Young Wife's Economic Temptation That Lasted Over 
a Period of Years of Her Best Womanhood 
Brought Her Degradation of Spirit, a Broad 
Sympathy With all’Women, and an Over- 
whelming Desire to Help on the Votes 
for Women Movement and Win 
Economic Freedom 


NN HE following letter is one of several which 
have been written since the article referred 
to appeared in The Journal of December 
30. It may be considered by some as an 
extreme case, but there can be no question 
that thousands of women in America today 
, are suffering a similar or worse humiliation 
because of the economic position of the home woman. 
There can be no question that this is the result of the in- 
ferior position that woman occupies in the eyes of the law. 
Can there be any question that it is the direct result of her 
long disfranchisement? The letter follows: 





“Your article, “No Christmas Money,” awakened so 
many painful memories of my married life that I am moved 
to accept your invitation to write you. It is my sincere 
belief that the financial problem in families has wrecked the 
happiness of more people than all other causes combined. 

“My married life was one long misery from this cause. 
A proud, high-spirited girl, independent, with a keen sense 
of justice, I married in my early twenties a man twice my 
own age, a widower with four children. He was good 
looking, suave, popular, my political idol, worth twenty 
thousand dollars or more. He took me to a big home and 
then and there dropped the whole responsibility on my 
young shoulders, despite the many fair promises made be- 
fore. 

“Anxious to do my duty, I saw many things the family . 
and home needed at once. When I ventured to speak of 
these I was dumbfounded to receive only an indifferent re- 
sponse to my suggestions for needed improvements about 
the home, and that I could make over some of his cast-off 
garments for the little boy. My pride and grit carried me 
through this revelation cf what the future held in store for 
me. When two little suits and many other garments were 
completed, I mustered courage to ask for money to pur- 
chase little articles the children sorely needed. The gen- 
erous sum of one dollar was grudgingly doled out. 

“Six months elapsed before I recovered from the shock 
enough to ask for money again for the many necessities of 
such a family, to say nothing of my own wants. Then I 
was told I must Economize, a word which was the house- 
hold slogan. God alone knew what I suffered, I sometimes 
even doubted His existence, such was my misery and degra- 
dation of spirit. Then like the “manna in the wilderness” 
came an inheritance, the income of which enabled me to 
clothe myself and provide some of the needs of the house- 
hold. All this time my husband posed as a “good fellow,” 
spending freely among men and for his own wants and 
pleasures. 

“Occasionally he had considerable sums of money, which, 
strangely enough, he always gave to me for safe-keeping. 
There was where my temptation came in. Many times 
when the children pleaded for pretty clothes, or the shabby 
linen or rugs or bedding needed renewing, did the tempter 
whisper ‘This money is as much yours as his, why not take 
enough to supply you, and have for once a slice of the very 
best?” but the spirit of my Puritan ancestry must have 
been over me, for always I came through my struggle with 
this thought, ‘No, I must not; this money is a trust, I can- 
not violate it. This was according to my code of honor, 
but it was hard. 

“The children, growing up, came to me with their wants 
and needs. I was between two fires, blamed either way I 
turned; and the inevitable scape-goat in any case, as the 
stepmother always is, no matter how hard she strives to do 
the right. I nursed them through all the sickness and ills 
incident to childhood with no assistance from their father, 
cared for them in every way, only to receive the ingratitude 
which King Lear described better than I can. After more 
than twelve years of this sordid existence (and which 
should have been the very best ones of my life), my hus- 
band was stricken by disease, and for nearly one year I 
nursed him night and day. He died intestate, with not one 
expression of gratitude or acknowledgement of the sacrifices 
I had made for him and his. 

“Looking backward across those years of great respon- 
sibilities, toil, neglect, and abuse, the grinding meanness in 
money matters was hardest to bear and productive of more 
unhappiness in the home and family than all else put to- 
gether.” 

When a woman gives her time and energy and ability 
to the important business of housekeeping and home-mak- 
ing, isn’t she entitled to some compensation other than her 
food and clothes and shelter and love? When there is any 
money left over from the family expenses should it mot be 
shared with her? Can a woman in the twentieth century 
keep her self-respect if-in the chief business of her life she 
is reduced to economic beggary? 

Have you thought of Votes for Women as the chief 
means by which a woman today keeps her self-respect? 

Agnes E. Ryan. 

Is there any wrong being done to women and girls 
which you would like dealt with? Send us the facts. We 
shall not use your name. But sign your name and address. 
We may want to write to you. 
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